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RUSSIANS ARE NOT 
FORTY FEET TALL 


Lieutenant Colonel James D. Wilmeth, Infantry 
Instructor, Command and General Staff College 


The views expressed in this article 
are the author’s and are not neces- 
sarily those of the Department of the 
Army or the Command and General 
Staff College—The Editor. 


opinion rides a pendulum. 
Time and again we have seen it swing 
from one side to the other. The very 
forces that push the pendulum off center, 
later become the dead weight that brings 
it back in the reverse direction. 

This swing of the pendulum of opinion 
we have seen many times. In the summer 
of 1939, talk about a war with Nazi Ger- 
many was growing hot. Many of those 
whom our news media labeled as “ex- 
perts,” predicted that, in a war, Hitler’s 
Germany could not last 6 months. Pe- 
troleum shortages, food shortages, morale 
shortages, and money shortages would 
bring warmaking Germany to a grinding 
halt, if opposing forces did not do it first. 

On 1 September 1939, Germany struck. 
In 6 weeks Poland vanished. And where 
was the pendulum? High in the other di- 
rection. Experts convinced us that Ger- 
many was invincible—a nation of super- 
men under uncanny leadership. 

Then the blitz war stopped, and the sitz 
war started—and the pendulum began to 
fall. Germany had really exhausted her- 


self. The Sunday punch has been thrown, 
and it was Monday. Petroleum shortages 
made it impossible for her to move any 
farther. The gasoline tank of the nation 
had run dry in Poland. 

But in the summer of 1940, Nazi tanks 
laid tracks to Dunkerque, and back went 
the pendulum to the side of German in- 
vincibility. 

Opinion went through the same kind of 
motions with Japan. In the summer of 
1941, “experts,” apparently with consid- 
erable “official backing,” said Japan’s war 
drum was hollow. If she started a war, 
our Navy could blockade her into submis- 
sion within 10 days. The public was led 
into utter contempt for the warmaking 
capability of the Japanese. 

Then came Pearl Harbor, and a nation 
in panic. The Pacific coast was blacked 
out and, with eyes bulging, we watched 
for invasion submarines, aircraft, and 
fifth columns. The pendulum had swung 
overnight from one extreme to the other. 

Years later when Japan surrendered— 
after considerably more days than the 10 
predicted—the pendulum was again on its 
way back to prewar level, and our occupa- 
tion forces were asking, “How could they 
ever have expected to win?” We had re- 
turned to a dim view of Japan as a mili- 
tary opponent. 

Now, however, we are once again swing- 


/f we consider the military worth of a unit or nation to be determined 
by the sum of the individual capacities of its members, we are likely to 
avoid our present error of making a boog-a-bear of the Russian Bear 
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ing back toward an acceptance of her po- 
tentiality as a strong military power. 
Now we expect her to build up forces that 
can outface the Soviets in the Far East. 

So goes public opinion, which we can 
define as, “What people think people are 
thinking.” We have had the same, al- 
though slower, pendulum reaction about 
the Soviets. When the Germans attacked 
the Soviet Union in June 1941, we gave 
the Soviets 6 weeks to give up. Yet, they 
held for 6 weeks, 6 months, and the pen- 
dulum started to move in the other di- 
rection. By the end of 1942—when Stalin- 
grad had been won—we considered the 
Soviets “unbeatable,” and they went on 
to prove this correct. At the end of the 
war they were high on the scale of in- 
vincibility in our opinion. 


At that point, we stacked arms and 
went back to peacetime pursuits. Interest 
in the Soviet Union collapsed, and with it 
our opinion of her military capabilities. 
Back went the pendulum. During the pe- 


riod 1945-47, no one could get the public 
or our officials excited about anything the 
Soviets might do. During this period, our 
military attachés returned from Iron Cur- 
tain countries with convictions that the 
Soviets spent their entire waking hours 
preparing to liquidate the United States. 
Such convictions were unpopularly re- 
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ceived in Washington, and people who 
cried “bear” were broken on the rack of 
official antipathy. War could wait. We did 
not believe in it. However, in 1948, the 
“agrarian reformers” of China chased the 
United States supported Nationalists out. 
Washington became aware that the 
“agrarian reformers” were Communists, 
and that Communists were Soviet agents. 
Then came a series of revelations of Soviet 
spies in our own Government, atomic dis- 
closures to the Soviet Union, and one un- 
friendly act after another from Kremlin 
officialdom. With the realization of the 
Soviet’s enmity toward us, a fear of Soviet 
military prowess began to build up. The 
pendulum was on the way back. 

The psychosis of fear is such that, al- 
though our military position has been con- 
siderably strengthened since 1950, our 
evaluation of Soviet military capabilities 
has grown faster than our defenses. 

Nationally we now believe that the 
Soviet Union: 

1. Knows all our secrets about atom and 
hydrogen bombs. 

2. Has as many bombs as we have. 

3. Has a standing army that in num- 
ber, training, discipline, and equipment 
exceeds our own. 

4. Has tank forces far superior to our 
own. 

5. Has an air force superior to ours. 

6. Has a bigger submarine fleet than 
our own. 

7. Can walk over Western Europe, the 
Near East, the Middle East, and the Far 
East any day of the week. 

Never has the pendulum been higher on 
the side of Soviet invincibility. 

In many ways we should be reluctant to 
suggest that it should descend. It was 
on the “below normal” side of the scale so 
long that, in the interests of “balancing 
up,” perhaps it should continue on the 
alarmist side. The national benefit of be- 
ing alarmed about Soviet potentialities is 
that, in building to meet them, we create 
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such a military capability of our own that 
it almost assures us immunity from at- 
tack. No nation is as respectful of mili- 
tary strength as the Soviet Union—nor 
so contemptuous of weakness. The strong- 
er our force, the less chance that it will 
ever be used. A weak force is an invita- 
tion to Soviet attack. 

Perhaps it is at just about this point 
that the pendulum will change direction 
again. It appears logical that if national 
economy is a major political goal, and if 
defense spending is a major drain on the 
national finances, that cuts in defense 
spending could be expected. These cuts 
will be reflected in cuts in Army strength. 
Such reductions in strength will, of course, 
be accompanied by reports to make these 
cuts acceptable to the public—reports that 
we have exaggerated Soviet military 
strength. 

The truth of the matter is—we have. 
The danger of the matter is that when 
the pendulum starts down, it will not stop 
at a realistic reading, but will go on to 
the apathetic point and invite the very at- 
tack that we will be told is no longer a 
threat. 

What is the true picture of Soviet 
strength? 

I would be less than honest if I pre- 
tended to know the details of numbers of 
divisions, bombs, planes, and submarines. 
But living, even for a short period, in a 
country which Mr. Churchill has charac- 
terized as, “a riddle inside a mystery, 
wrapped in an enigma” removes some of 
the wrapping. Association with the peo- 
ple and observation of their ways of life 
and their life’s work leaves in the mind 
certain convictions about national ob- 
jectives, characteristics, and capabilities. 

It is unpleasant to have to face the con- 
vietion that the Soviet Union is out to get 
us, but that is definitely a national ob- 
jective. Conquest will be undertaken just 
as soon as Soviet leaders believe that it 
can be suecessful. The reason that we 


have not been attacked yet is because the 
distance between us is too great. 

This distance is not measured so much 
in pure military strengths, as in national 
characteristics and capabilities. Without 
having seen the Soviet Union, it is very 
difficult to get a picture of just what com- 
prises this distance. We find published 
reports on the amount of iron, coal, steel, 
and aluminum production as compared 
with our own. We do not have reports on 
the I.Qs. and aptitudes of Soviet citizenry. 


A Yardstick 


The Soviet Union has made tremendous 
industrial progress since her founding in 
1917. Her rapid rise from neofeudalism 
to a high position among industrial na- 
tions has been an epic achievement for 
her Communist leaders—one of which they 
are justly proud and overly boastful. 
When this industrial achievement is di- 
vided by the population figure, the aver- 
age per capita figure is very low. And 
here, I believe, is the beginning of a true 
parameter for measuring the distance be- 
tween ourselves and the Soviets. Total 
figures of productivity make comparisons 
between countries very easy. Are they a 
real measure of military worth? Is not 
that measure more nearly expressed by 
the total of “individual capacities”? While 
individual capacity cannot be derived in 
actuality, theoretically, it is the resultant 
dividend when the total of production, 
education, leadership, and Christianity is 
divided by the population of a nation. 

The capacity of the individual is the 
factor that most nearly determines the 
issues of battle. This is so in man-against- 
man battles, and it is so in complex ma- 
chine wars between nations. The total of 
individual capacities is the military worth 
of a squad, a division, or a nation. 

The differences between the individual 
capacities of the average Russian and the 
average American citizen is, perhaps, the 
most striking revelation to an American 
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visitor to the Soviet Union. It is a meas- 
ure he can take for himself without the 
aid of statistics, history, or advanced 
preparation. 


The Russian Individual 


The average Russian is born and grows 
up in a 1-room apartment in an austere 
barracks owned by the State factory where 
his father and mother work. He spends the 
days in a factory nursery and sees his 
parents only at night. 

From the age of 6 he goes to the fac- 
tory school, where he receives a rudimen- 
tary education—and a heavy program of 
Marxism. During summer months he goes 
to labor camps for the benefit of the 
State. At the age of 13 his schooling is 
over and he is on his own. He may take 
a job in the factory where his father 
works. 

About the age of 20 he will marry a 
girl who works in the same State factory. 
At that time, he can leave his parent’s 
room and get a room for his bride—which 
they will share with another young couple. 
His parents—if they have no other un- 
married children—will double up with a 
couple of the same age. 

Later, if his wife is to have a baby, the 
couple will get a room of their own. At 
that time, they will have more living space 
than at any other time in their lives. 

And so a generation has been com- 
pleted. 

In this life the exposure to what we 
think of as modern living is rare. As a 
child he has no mechanical toys to ac- 
quaint him with springs, levers, and 
wheels. There is no broken alarm clock 
for him to strip. There is no electric re- 
frigerator, television, dishwasher, clothes- 
washer, or electric toaster. There is not 
even a radio— only a speaker which one 
turns on or off. He is not allowed to take 
it apart to see how it works; for that, he 
could be jailed for “damaging State prop- 
erty.” As a youth he has no bicycle nor 
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roller skates to ride on, or work on. 
Neither his family nor his associates 
have an automobile, and it is rather rare 
—perhaps only while he is being taken on 
summer work details—that he ever rides 
in a truck. 

The absence of these items is important 
to sociologists as evidence of a low stand- 
ard of living; however, the point I want 
to make is that the absence of the ex- 
perience in associating with mechanical 
and electrical gadgets is a serious techni- 
cal deficiency of the nation. 

In America, we think of ourselves as a 
nation with a plentiful supply of “natural 
born” automobile mechanics and radio re- 
pairmen. They are not “natural born’— 
they are conditioned to gadgetry from 
early childhood. This is the basic train- 
ing that gives us a pool of technicians 
and engineers for the production line of 
American industry, or the cutting edge of 
our power-equipped military forces. 

The Soviet Union has not reached an 
age of machine-mindedness. Not 1 out of 
20 Russians can drive a car. Chauffeurs 
and truckdrivers are an elite fraternity. 
Radio repairmen are trained only for of- 
ficial service to the State. 

In Soviet schools there is no room for 
free thought, which is considered an un- 
desirable trait of character. Doctrine is 
not to be tasted, chewed, swallowed, and 
digested; it is to be injected with a hypo- 
dermic needle. The most mechanical item 
produced in the Soviet Union is man. 
When he is wound, he walks. This char- 
acteristic has a certain appeal to train- 
ers of troops because there is no problem 
of discipline, and poor leadership is ac- 
cepted without question. However, mili- 
tary history shows that when the going 
is hard the robot soldier breaks his spring 
and loses his power, while the soldier with 
imagination and initiative survives. We 
intentionally develop imagination and in- 
itiative in our people. The Soviets inten- 
tionally stamp them out. 
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No Christian doctrine is permitted in 
Soviet school or home. There is no love for 
man, loyalty to family, nor regard for 
eternal truth. There is only duty to the 
State. This duty demands lies, deceitful- 
ness, and dishonesty as tools to accom- 
plish the State’s objectives. “Might makes 
right” is the Communist creed. The seri- 
ousness of this absence of Christian life 
was not evident in the last war, because 
the Soviets were fighting against another 
nation that did not believe in Christianity. 
However, if the Soviets meet forces that 
spring from homes of family love and 
loyalty, and dedication to truth, the defect 
will be a basic shortcoming which no 
amount of slave-training can overcome. 

Thus, when the measures of individual 
capacities are taken between us and 
the Soviets, our real strengths and their 
real weaknesses emerge—things which do 
not appear in a count of heads and arms. 

However, I would like to point out that 
the Soviet leaders themselves do not meas- 
ure these differences in the same terms I 
have used. These leaders with their many 
incapacities have one great capability that 
we must appreciate, and look out for—and 
that is the capability to make mistakes. 
Soviet leaders are as impressed by sta- 
tistics as we have been and they might 
launch a war on the basis of them. 

As I mentioned earlier, what has kept 
the Soviet Union from attacking us thus 
far is not their analysis of individual ca- 
pacities, but their count of United States 
arms. We must keep up this conventional 
symbol to prevent the Soviet leaders from 
fooling themselves. 

Our leaders, too, fool themselves. We 
are told that our stock pile of atom bombs 
and our announced experiments with 
hydrogen devices are what has held Soviet 
aggression in check. That is wrong. The 
Soviets have no great appreciation for 
these weapons because they have never 
seen nor felt them. They consider all this 
bomb talk a propaganda line. They take 
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our claims as exaggerations and they 
counter them with exaggerated claims. 
To them it is just a game between liars. 
They are experts at it. They do not for ore 
moment attach importance to our stories. 

However, what has held the Soviet Union 
in check is the presence of United States 
ground forces on foreign soil, coupled with 
a memory of a United States production 
line that supplied forces on two fronts at 
the ends of the earth, while, at the same 
time, it poured supplies across their bor- 
ders faster than they could move them 
away. Lend-lease to the Soviet Union cost 
us a lot of money, but it may turn out to 
be a good insurance policy against attack. 
The Russians saw with their own eyes how 
American production could deliver the 
goods. 

Soviet leaders are of the “seeing is be- 
lieving” school. They can see our soldiers 
standing guard and our tanks on ma- 
neuvers. They have heard about our war 
ships in the Mediterranean and our planes 
and air bases overseas. However, any- 
thing they cannot see, they do not believe. 
If you tell them you have it, then they are 
sure you do not because lies are the basis 
of their propaganda. Of the forces we have 
overseas, the ground soldier is the most 
important element in deterring the Soviet 
Union, because the Russians understand 
ground fighting—they know what the sol- 
dier represents. He is there because 
danger is there. So, without detracting 
from our pile of bombs, and fields of bomb- 
carrying planes—assets which are indeed 
necessary to win a war—we must realize 
that the most important element in pre- 
venting a war is United States ground 
forces located on the Soviet border. That 
is something which the Russians can see 
through their own Iron Curtain. We must 
give a convincing performance. 

However, let us return to the swing of 
the pendulum. The time is approaching 
when “expert sources” from Washington 
will start opinion down again toward disre- 
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garding the danger from the Soviet Union 
and the capabilities of Soviet arms. This 
article is not written as a contribution to 
the general debunking which will start, 
but is rather an unpretentious hope that 
we will not go overboard on either side. It 
is a hope that some balance can be main- 
tained on our view of the Soviet Union. 
She will be our principal problem for a 
long, long time to come—the lifetime of 
most of us, which is about as long as we 
are personally interested in the problem. 

For many years we failed to recognize 
the Soviet’s challenge to us. If we allow 
ourselves to be led back to this failure 
again, it may be too late to make a recov- 
ery. Such a failure is the surest way to 
bring on Soviet attack. We must learn to 
accept and to live with the fact that we 
are the Soviet’s primary enemy. This has 
been the case for the past 37 years—while 
her lesser enemies were being liquidated. 
The death of Stalin did not change the tar- 
get, nor will the death of Malenkov. Our 


pre-eminent position in Soviet enmity is 
built into the foundational structure of 
the Soviet Union. 


We must appreciate the fact that during ~ 


the past 37 years the Soviet Union has 
grown from a brat, who was simply a nui- 
sance, to an armed thug who wants to shoot 
it out—when he has the drop. 

We must not let ourselves be bullied nor 
terrified by the thought that a shooting 
incident might develop. The way to handle 
a tough character is to be tougher, and to 
carry a club that he can see. 
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We have reached a point approaching 
hysterical fear of the Soviet Union. This 
is the result of our public opinion media 
giving the Soviets credit for being able to 
do anything and everything better than 
we can. They are credited with having 
more and bigger bombs than we have; 
more and better tanks, planes, and sub- 
marines. We have been led to believe that 
the Soviet soldiers are better trained and 
equipped than ours and that they fight 
better. We are told that the Soviet Army 
can take over Western Europe any time 
it chooses. We have made supermen of 
the Russians and the Russian Bear has 
become a boog-a-bear. 

We have no reason for panic. The dis- 
tance between us is still great. The way 
to prevent war is to keep that distance in- 
creasing. This means a convincing amount 
of displayable statistics for Soviet eyes in 
the form of strong and ready-to-shoot 
forces strategically located. We must 
realize that statistics are not the real 
measure of our strength—nor the measure 
of the distance between us. The true 
sources of our strength are in our homes, 
schools, and churches—our way of life. 
When we compare these measurements, 
the distance between us is not only great, 
but forever increasing, because the United 
States and the Soviet Union are working 
in opposite directions from the middle of 
the scale. The way of life determines the 
individual capacity of man. When we look 
at the Soviet Union in this light, we can 
plainly see that Russians are not forty 
feet tall. 





The main goal of Soviet strategy is té break the free world apart. All of 
their diplomacy, their propaganda, their pressures, their inducements, have this 
aim. These efforts are not altogether without success. 


Secretary of State John Foster Dulles 





Five Paragraphs to Victory 


Lieutenant Colonel Richard T. Knowles, Artillery, and 
Lieutenant Colonel William O. Gall, Artillery 
Instructors, Command and General Staff College 


on the changes indicated by 
many years’ experience in the preparation 
of combat orders, and on a recent interna- 
tional agreement, the United States Army 
has revised the operation order format. 

In keeping with this new form, the tech- 
niques of preparation have been stream- 
lined and brought up to date. All service 
schools are revising appropriate instruc- 
tional material, for the 1954-55 school 
year, to reflect these changes. In addition, 
Field Manual 101-5, Staff Officers’ Field 
Manual, Staff Organization and Pro- 
cedure, has been rewritten to incorporate 
the new form and techniques of prepara- 
tion, and is scheduled for publication in 
the near future. 

The form of the new five-paragraph op- 
eration order is shown in Figure 1 on 
page 11. 

In order to enable the will of the com- 
mander to be understood promptly and un- 
mistakably, certain techniques—applicable 
to all operation orders—are prescribed. In 
the discussion of these techniques in the 
following paragraphs, the significant ad- 
ditions and changes have been italicized 
for the reader’s convenience. 


Heading 
The heading now contains a reference to 
changes from oral orders, if any oral or- 
devs have been issued for the operation. 
Such expressions as “No change except 


paragraph 4” or “Oral orders changed by 
paragraph 3b” may be shown here. if no 
oral orders have been issued, this space 
will be left blank. 

The issuing headquarters will allot a 
copy number to each copy of an order and 
maintain a record showing the specific 
copy number or numbers issued to each 
addressee. 

The issuing headquarters is the official 
designation of the command issuing the or- 
der. When secrecy is required, a code 
name may be used in lieu of the unit desig- 
nation. 

The date-time group is shown by a group 
of six digits, followed by the month and 
year; for example, 271200 May 1953. It 
is the date and time at which the order is 
signed; it is also the date and time at 
which the order is effective unless stated 
to the contrary in paragraph 3—Execu- 
tion. Formerly, orders were effective on 
receipt. 

A message reference number is assigned 
to each operation order. This message 
number will consist of any combination of 
letters and numbers which will allow the 
operation order to be acknowledged in the 
clear. 

The type of operation order indicates 
whether it is Combined, Joint, Army, 
Naval, or Air, for example “Combined 
Operation Order 3,” “Joint Army-Navy 
Operation Order 5,” or “Naval Operation 


Pased on the changes indicated by many years of experience in the prep- 
aration of combat orders, and on a recent international agreement, 
the United States Army has revised the format of its operation order 
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Order 3.” For use within a single service 
it is unnecessary to show the type as this 
is indicated by the issuing headquarters. 
In these cases the words “Operation Or- 
der. ” are sufficient. 

Operation orders of a command are num- 
bered successively in each calendar year. 
If two or more orders are issued on the 
same day, they are given consecutive num- 
bers. 

The references designate the relevant 
maps, charts, or any other documents re- 
quired by the recipient of the order. When 
the reference is to maps and charts only, 
the heading reference may be changed to 
“map(s)” and chart(s)” followed by the 
country or geographical area; the scale, 
the sheet name or number, and the year of 
the edition—when necessary—in sufficient 
detail to identify the exact map(s), or 
chart(s) used in the preparation of the 
order. 

Whenever orders apply to units in dif- 
ferent time zones, the time zone used 


throughout the order will be shown fol- 
lowing the map or chart reference. 


Body 
The body contains the task organization 
—when one is used—and five main para- 
graphs. All main paragraphs and major 
subparagraphs will be given headings. 
The task organization, preceding para- 
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graph 1, is included in an operation order 
when the organization is too lengthy or 
complicated to include in paragraph 3. If 
the task organization is unduly lengthy or 
complicated, it should be included as an 
annex to the order and appropriate ref- 
erence made to the annex. If the existing 
task organization is not changed by the 
order or is changed only slightly, the 
statement “No change,” or “No change 
except ” is made. 

When the order includes a task organi- 
zation, it will contain the task subdivi- 
sions or tactical components which com- 
prise the command, together with the 
names and grades of the commanders, if 
appropriate. 


Support Units 

In the task organization, units in 
support are normally shown under the 
headquarters of the major unit which com- 
mands them and not under the headquar- 
ters which the unit is supporting. If, for 
clarity—as in an order for an armored 
division—it is desired to include support- 
ing units under the headquarters being 
supported, the unit designation will be fol- 
lowed by “DS” (Direct Support) or “Spt” 
(Support) to show that it is in support 
and not attached. Units attached are 
shown under the headquarters to which 
they are attached. Missions are not shown 
in the task organization. 

Paragraph 1—Situation—contains such 
information of the enemy forces, friendly 
forces, and attachments to and detach- 
ments from the issuing unit as subordi- 
nates should know in order to co-operate 
effectively in executing their assigned 
tasks. This paragraph is devoted exclu- 
sively to information and contains no part 
of the plan or instructions of the com- 
mander. It always contains subparagraphs 
a, b, and ec. 

Paragraph la—Enemy forces—contains 
information of the enemy. Information 
contained in paragraph la may be supple- 
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(Classification) 
(Changes from oral orders, if any.) 


COPY No: ..-. 
Issuing headquarters 
Place of issue 
(may be in code) 
Date—time group of signature 
Message reference number 
Operation Order 
(Type, serial number, and/or title.) 

References: (Maps, charts, and relevant documents.) 

Time zone: (Used throughout the order; if unnecessary, omit.) 

Task organization: List here, when appropriate, the task subdivisions or tactical 
components which will comprise the command, together with the names and 
ranks of the commanders. When a task organization is not listed, this informa- 
tion is included in paragraph 3 or in an annex. 

. SITUATION 

Such information of the general over-all situation as may be essential for sub- 
ordinates to understand the current situation. 
a. Enemy forces. Composition, disposition, location, movements, estimated 
strengths, identifications, and capabilities. 
b. Friendly forces. Pertinent information of own forces, other than those covered 
by the operation order, which may directly affect the action of a subordinate. 
ce. Attachments and detachments. When not shown under task organization, list 
here units attached to or detached from the issuing unit, together with the 
times they are effective. When shown under task organization, list here 
an appropriate reference. 

. MISSION 

A clear, concise statement of the task which is to be accomplished by the com- 
mander and its purpose. 

. EXECUTION 

In the first subparagraph give the concept of operation. In separate lettered sub- 
paragraphs, give the specific tasks of each element of the command charged with 
the execution of tactical duties including the organization for combat, if not 
already given under task organization. In the final subparagraph, titled “Co- 
ordinating instructions,” give details of co-ordination and control measures ap- 
plicable to the command as a whole and instructions applicable to two or more 
elements which are necessary for co-ordination or the general conduct of the 
operation, the repetition of which in the other subparagraphs of paragraph 3 
would be cumbersome. 

. ADMINISTRATION AND LOGISTICS 

Instructions concerning administrative matters including logistical arrangements 
for the conduct of the operation. These instructions are frequently included in 
an annex or separate document to which reference should be made. 


5. COMMAND AND SIGNAL 
Instructions concerning signal and command including reference to a standard 
plan or annex—rendezvous, location and movements of commander and com- 
mand posts, statement of command relationship, axis of signal communication, 
recognition and identification instructions, electronic policy, code words, code 
names, and liaison, as appropriate. 
Acknowledgment instructions. 


Commander 


A nnexes 
Distribution 
Authentication 





(Classification ) 
Figure 1. 
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mented by referring to a published intel- 
ligence annex, a periodic intelligence re- 
port, or a situation overlay; or the 
paragraph may consist only of such a ref- 
erence. 

Paragraph i1b—Friendly forces—con- 
tains information of. friendly forces— 
higher, adjacent, and supporting (not at- 
tached) units. Information contained in 
paragraph 1b may be supplemented by re- 
ferring to a published annex, operation 
overlay, or situation map. Units support- 
ing the command issuing the order are 
listed as the last items in this paragraph. 

Paragraph ic—Attachments and de- 
tachments—contains a list of the units at- 
tached to or detached from the unit issu- 
ing the order, together with the time or 
times at which they are effective. When 
a task organization is used, a remark such 
as “Task Organization” or “Annex A, 
Task Organization,” is entered under 
this paragraph. As far as the effective 


time is concerned, such expressions as “re- 
mains attached,” “attached until comple- 
tion of Phase Able,” or “attached effective 


031200 Aug” may be used. Information 
from higher headquarters will indicate 
those organic or nonorganic units which 
will be attached or detached prior to the 
issuance of the order. 

Paragraph 2—Mission—contains a con- 
cise written statement of the mission, and 
its purpose, of the entire command. The 
mission is always written out in full even 
though it is shown graphically on an op- 
eration overlay or operation map. Para- 
graph 2 will contain no subparagraphs. 
The statement of the mission will not in- 
clude the designation of the unit making 
the main effort—this designation as well 
as further amplification of the decision 
may be included in paragraph 3a. 

Paragraph 3—Execution—contains the 
concept of operation and assigns definite 
tasks or missions to each element of the 
command—organic and attached—which 
is charged with the execution of tactical 
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details for carrying out the mission as set 
forth in paragraph 2—including details of 
co-ordination and the organization for 
combat, if not already included under the 
heading “Task Organization.” When not 
shown in a task organization, attachments 
to or detachments from subordinate units 
are shown in this paragraph in the sub- 
paragraph assigned to each subordinate 
unit. 

Paragraph 3a contains the concept of 
operation. This includes the commander’s 
general plan for the development and 
phasing of the operation, the use of fire 
support means available, instructions on 
preparatory fires, and designation of the 
unit making the main effort in those op- 
erations where appropriate. 

If these items are lengthy or detailed, 
they are published as annexes; then ref- 
erences to the annexes are made in para- 
graph 3a. 


Major Subordinate Elements 


A separate lettered subparagraph be- 
ginning with “b” assigns specific tasks to 
each element of the command charged with 
the execution of tactical operations. These 
subparagraphs of paragraph 3 are as- 
signed in alphabetical order to the major 
subordinate elements in numerical or 
alphabetical sequence—except for those 
elements in reserve. In an infantry or 
airborne division, the regiments are listed 
numerically; in an armored division, the 
combat commands are listed alphabeti- 
cally; in a corps, the divisions are grouped 
by type—infantry, airborne, and armored 
divisions. 


Artillery Subparagraph 

The major subordinate elements are fol- 
lowed by the artillery in the order field 
artillery and antiaircraft artillery. These 
units are listed in numerical order in each 
case irrespective of whether the units are 
organic or attached. If a preparation is 
to be fired, definite instructions regarding 
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the preparation and its duration are in- 
cluded in the artillery subparagraph. De- 
tails of artillery fire support are normally 
covered in the fire support plan which is 
an annex to the operation order. Refer- 
ence to the fire support plan annex should 
be made in the last subparagraph of the 
artillery subparagraph. 

In preparing the portion of the artillery 
subparagraph dealing with antiaircraft 
artillery, a statement of several areas to 
be protected indicates that each will be 
given equal protection. If priority is de- 
sired, it must be so stated. However, should 
an additional antiaircraft battalion be at- 
tached to a division, it may become part of 
a battalion group. This battalion group is 
normally commanded by the commander of 
the division’s organic battalion. The 
group’s numerical designation is the same 
as that of the organic battalion. 


Other Combat and Support Elements 

Following the artillery subparagraph, 
the remaining elements of the command 
are listed in alphabetical sequence by arm 
or service with separate subparagraphs 
for each in the order: armor—tank battal- 
ions, armored cavalry regiments, recon- 
naissance companies, and other miscella- 
neous reconnaissance elements—chemical, 
engineer, division troops, division trains, 
follow-up echelon, and rear echelon. 


Reserve Element 


The subparagraph headed Division—or 
Corps—Reserve, contains all elements of 
the command designated as in reserve 
whether they are in reserve at the time the 
order becomes effective or at some future 
time. If an element of the command is 
not in reserve at the time the order be- 
comes effective, a comment qualifying 
when it will be in reserve is included. If 
an element of the command in reserve is 
viven a future mission, or is ordered to 
prepare plans for a possible future mis- 
sion, such information is included in the 


reserve subparagraph following the ele- 
ment of the command to which it pertains. 

If the element of the command in re- 
serve is a task force, and the task or- 
ganization for the command preceded 
paragraph 1, and shows the composition 
of the task force, the task force organiza- 
tion is not repeated in the reserve sub- 
paragraph. However, if the task organiza- 
tion is not shown preceding paragraph 1, 
the task force organization is shown to 
the extent practicable in the reserve sub- 
paragraph. The listing of two or more ele- 
ments of the command in the reserve sub- 
paragraph does not indicate a single 
command. 


Co-ordinating Instructions 

The final subparagraph of paragraph 3 
is always titled “Co-ordinating instruc- 
tions” and contains the details of co- 
ordination and control measures ap- 
plicable to two or more elements of the 
command. It may contain a description of 
objectives, comments qualifying time of 
attack, line of departure, boundaries, 
bomb line, reference to a march table as 
an annex, and other instructions, the 
repetition of which would be cumbersome 
in the other subparagraphs of paragraph 
8. Signal instructions, however, which al- 
ways appear in paragraph 5, do not fall 
into this category. 

Essential elements of information which 
the commander wishes to emphasize are 
listed in the co-ordinating instructions 
subparagraph, however, all essential ele- 
ments of information for the operation are 
listed in the intelligence annex. 

If the order is not effective upon signa- 
ture, the effective time will be indicated 
in this subparagraph. 

Remarks pertaining to preparatory fires 
are no longer a “must” in this subpara- 
graph, but may be included for clarity if 
desired. 

Instructions contained in, or in refer- 
ence to, the issuing unit’s standing operat- 
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ing procedure are not normally repeated 
in paragraph 3 of the order. Similarly, in- 
structions to signal units or normal serv- 
ice missions to engineer, quartermaster, 
ordnance, and similar units are not in- 
cluded. Unless these units are given a 
specific tactical mission, they are not as- 
signed a separate subparagraph. 

If all of the instructions to a unit are 
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EAST FLANK 


PROTECT DIV 
WEST FLANK 


OVERLAY FOR OPERATION ORDER 


SHOWN IN FIGURE 3. 


FIGURE 2. 


shown on an operation map or overlay, the 
unit merely is listed after the proper sub- 
paragraph letter followed by a colon “:”. 
This indicates that the assigned mission 
is shown on the overlay or map and that 
the omission of further written instruc- 
tions is intentional. If the majority of the 
instructions to a unit are shown graphi- 
cally on an operation map or overlay, but 
one or more of the instructions cannot be 
shown, the additional instructions are 
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written under the subparagraph of the 
unit in the written portion of the order. 
If the instructions are multiple, they 
should be itemized for clarity. If there is 
a priority of accomplishment, it must he 
so stated. 

When the task organization is not other- 
wise shown and when one unit is attached 
to another by the order itself, or has been 
attached to another prior to the issuance 
of the order and remains so attached, the 
attachment is shown in the subparagraphs 
of both units. A unit attached to a com- 
mand issuing an operation order always is 
given a separate subparagraph unless it 
has been placed in reserve at the time the 
order is effective. Artillery units attached 
to the command are listed under the artil- 
lery subparagraph. 

Release from attachment is effected 
preferably by fragmentary order rather 
than by a complete operation order. Re- 
lease from attachment is implied when the 
operation order assigns a unit a new mis- 
sion or shows it attached to another unit. 

Even when an annex covering in detail 
the information pertaining to one arm or 
service accompanies the order, the appro- 
priate subparagraph of paragraph 3 
should contain all information essential to 
the co-ordination of the elements of the 
command. 

For example, although a detailed fire 
support plan annex is furnished, the ar- 
tillery portion of paragraph 3 should give, 
as a minimum, the organization for com- 
bat of the artillery. 


Administration and Logistics 

Paragraph 4—Administration and Lo- 
gistics—contains a statement of adminis- 
trative matters including logistical ar- 
rangements applicable to the operation. In 
commands smaller than a division, this 
paragraph contains all necessary informa- 
tion or instructions pertaining to trains, 
ration and ammunition distributing 
points, collecting stations, and similar 
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(No change from oral orders.) 


COPY No 3 

20th Inf Div 

SOUAIN (T6769), FRANCE 
022000 August 19_--- 


RX 174 
Operation Ord 


ler 12 
Map: FRANCE, 1:50,000, LE CHATELET—MONTHOIS. 
1. SITUATION 
a. Enemy forces. 
(1) Enemy force estimated one Aggressor rifle division opposes 20th Inf Div. 
(2) Annex A, Intelligence. 
. Friendly forces. 
(1) I Corps continues advance north to capture ATTIGNY (07203), VOUZIERS (T8093), and 
MEZIERES (08233), to sever Aggressor communications to the west. 
(2) 55th Inf Div seizes VOUZIERS. Thereafter prepares to continue attack north toward MEZIERES. 
(3) 601ist FA Gp reinforces fires 20th Div Arty. 
(4) 501lst Engr Gp (C) supports 20th Inf Div ‘with one engineer combat battalion. 
ce. Attachments and detachments 
(1) 62lst AAA Bn (AW) (Mbl) remains attached. 
(2) 1st Bn, 201lst Armd Cav, remains attached. 
(3) 701st Tk Bn (120-mm Gun) remains attached. 
2. MISSION 
Division attacks 030523 August three regiments in assault, employing 58th Inf on west, 60th Inf in cen- 
ter, 59th Inf on east; in direction VAULIGNY (T7278)—MEDEAH (T6981)—MONT PARNE 


(T6987), seizes MONT PARNE; protects corps west flank; prepares to continue attack north to 
seize MAZAGRAN (T7192). 


8. EXECUTION 
a. Concept of operation. The division penetrates the enemy defenses. 60th Inf makes division main 
effort passing through elements of 59th Inf in zone. The attack will be preceded by a 30-minute 
preparation. 
b. 58th Inf: 
. 59th Inf: 
(1) 1st Bn, Div Res when passed through by 60th Inf. 
(2) Regt (—), upon seizure Obj 8, assemble vicinity T6780 in Div Res. 
. 60th Inf: 
Attached: 20th Tk Bn 
‘ Pass through elements 59th Inf in zone. 
rty: 
77th FA Bn: direct support 58th Inf. 
78th FA Bn: direct support 59th Inf: general support when 59th Inf Div Res. 
79th FA Bn: direct support 60th Inf. 


80th FA Bn: general support; Comm, Ln, fire to 50 rounds per Wpn to 79th FA Bn. 
20th AAA AW B 3 


621st AAA Bn 
Protect in priority movement 60th Inf, Div Arty, Div Res. 
(6) Fire preparation H-30 minutes to H-hour. 
(7) Annex B, Fire Support Plan. 
. 20th Tk Bn: attached to 60th Inf. 
. Ist Bn, 201st Armd Cav: maintain contact elements II Corps. 
h. 20th Recon Co: maintain contact 55th Inf Div. 
& gl Bn: support 58th, 59th, and 60th Inf with one company each. 
J. lv 
(1) 71st Tk Bn: 
(2) 1st Bn, 59th Inf: 
(a) When passed through by 60th Inf. 
(b) Priority of employment zone 60th Inf. 
(3) 59th Inf (—I1st Bn): upon seizure Obj 3. 
i. Co-ordinating instructions. Priority on roads to 60th Inf until time of attack. 
4, ADMINISTRATION a LOGISTICS 
Administrative Order 
5. COMMAND AND SIGNAL 
a. Signal. Annex C, Signal. Index 7, Signal Operation Instructions. 60th Inf listening silence until 
030523 August. All other units normal radio traffic. 
b. Command. Report command post location. 
Acknowledge. 


Annexes: A—Intelligence (omitted) 
B—Fire Support Plan (omitted) 
; C—Signal (omitted) 
istribution: A 
55th Inf Div 
60lst FA Gp 
50lst Engr Gp 
‘FICIAL: 
s/Smith 
SMITH 
G3 


Figure 3. 
OPERATION ORDER 
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matters. In divisions and higher units, 
these instructions usually are so volumi- 
nous that they require the issuance of an 
administrative order. When an adminis- 
trative order is in effect, or is to be issued 
separately as an annex to the operation 
order, paragraph 4 of the operation order 
may consist of only a reference to the ad- 
ministrative order, together with any spe- 
cial administrative details which immedi- 
ately and directly affect the tactical 
missions of subordinate combat units. 
Paragraph 4 contains such subparagraphs 
and headings as are necessary. 


Command and Signal 

Paragraph 5—Command and Signal— 
contains instructions relative to command 
and the operation of signal communica- 
tion. 

Paragraph 5a—Signal—may refer to a 
standard plan or to a signal annex, when 
issued. If a signal annex is not issued, 
the subparagraph should contain, as a 
minimum, a reference to the index of sig- 
nal operations instructions which is cur- 
rently in effect. Any special instructions 
relating to signal communication—such as 
instructions on the use of radio or pyro- 
technics, and restrictions on the employ- 
ment of any means of communication— 
should be placed in this subparagraph. 

Paragraph 5b—Command—contains the 
location of the command post of the issu- 
ing unit; the locations of the command 
posts of the subordinate units, when 
known, or instructions may be included di- 
recting subordinate units to report the lo- 
cation of their command posts; time of 
opening; and—when desired—the location 
of the next higher headquarters. 

Paragraph 5c—Axis of signal communi- 
cation—contains the axis of signal com- 
munication as indicated by successive 
tentative command post locations. 

Subparagraphs concerning recognition 
and identification instructions, electronic 
policy, code words, code names, liaison, or 
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similar information, may also be included 
in paragraph 5. 

Most of the items in paragraph 5 can 
be, and usually are, shown graphically on 
the operation map or operation overlay; 
in this case, they need not be written out 
in paragraph 5. 


Ending 

The ending contains acknowledgment 
instructions, the signature, a list of an- 
nexes—if any—the distribution, and the 
authentication. Operation orders must be 
acknowledged. This acknowledgment means 
that the order has been received and 
understood. The word “acknowledge” may 
suffice, however, special acknowledgment 
instructions are given when security or 
communications facilities available at the 
time so require. 

The original—file copy—is signed by 
the commander personally—or by the chief 
of staff in the name of the commander— 
using the phrase “BY COMMAND OF 

. ” All copies of the order, other than 
the original signed by the commander or 
the chief of staff, are authenticated by G3. 

Annexes are listed by letter and title; 
appendixes to annexes are listed by Arabic 
numeral and title, tabs to appendixes are 
listed by letter and title, and inclosures to 
tabs are listed by Arabic numeral and 
title. 

A distribution list is essential to ensure 
that the order is issued to every officer or 
unit directly concerned with its execution. 
The distribution may be listed in detail on 
the order, or a reference may be made to 
a standard distribution list already 
adopted—for example, Distribution A— 
which shows the distribution used. Rein- 
forcing, supporting, and adjacent units 
are added to the distribution list since 
they are not normally included in standard 
distribution lists. When orders are in- 
tended for interallied use, the distribution 
list is stated in full either in the order or 
in a separate annex. 
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Miscellaneous Techniques 

Positions, boundaries, and the location 
of units will be described from left to 
right as we face the enemy. Areas will 
normally be described by taking the north- 
ernmost point first, then giving the re- 
maining points in a clockwise direction. 
The technique of underlining any portion 
of an operation order has been discon- 
tinued. 

Organic units of a division will be re- 
ferred to by their short title rather than 
their complete table of organization and 
equipment unit designation. 

For example, the tank battalion of the 


20th Infantry Division will be shown as 
“20th Tk Bn” rather than “20th Tk Bn 
(90-mm gun).” The complete designation 
will be given for nonorganic units the first 
time they appear in the order, but need 
not be repeated elsewhere in the order. 

In summary, we would like to point out 
that this is an excellent format for opera- 
tion orders. The techniques are reason- 
able and sound; and if followed, will help 
you prepare clear, concise, and timely op- 
eration orders. 

A study of Figures 2 and 3 on pages 14 
and 15 will illustrate the brevity and ease 
of handling overlay-type operation orders. 
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Colonel T. E. Lawrence of Arabia 


Major Oliver B. Patton, Infantry 
Department of English, United States Military Academy 


The views expressed in this article 
are the author’s and are not neces- 
sarily those of the Department of the 
Army or the Command and General 
Staff College—The Editor. 


\ \ HENEVER the problems of mili- 
tary intelligence and the subversion of 
political movements to military advantage 
are discussed, the name of T. E. Lawrence 
almost invariably arises; and almost as 
invariably, too much is made of his unique 
ability. Despite Colonel Lawrence’s ex- 
ceptional qualifications for his function 
in the Arab Revolt, a study of his per- 
formance provides numerous principles of 
operation for the present-day American 
political and intelligence officer. 

Because Lawrence’s life has been so 
shrouded in mystery, too many people have 
viewed his accomplishments in a mirac- 
ulous light. From a prewar nonentity, 
he appeared to metamorphose into a super- 
genius of political and military intelli- 
gence, and as suddenly, his task finished, 
faded away again into obscurity. In this 
popular view, too much has been made of 
Lawrence’s unusual endowments, and, as 
a result, the details of his achievement 
have evaded study. The operational tech- 
niques of such a paragon have all too 
commonly been held the product of a 
unique intelligence, and, as such, incom- 
prehensible to the average follower in his 
footsteps. 

Present necessity indicates the need 
for revision of this attitude. On both ex- 
tremities of the Eurasian land mass, 
Americans are now faced with problems 
similar to those which confronted Law- 


rence in Arabia. In Central Europe the op- 
portunities for a modern Lawrence lie 
dormant but inviting attention; in the Far 
East they are ripe for action. 

China cannot be regarded in the same 
light as Arabia under the failing grasp 
of the Turkish Empire of 1914, but in es- 
sence, the same materials await a brand 
similar to La-vrence to take flame. Few 
people believed in 1914 that Lawrence or 
anyone else could convert the rebellious 
spirit of Arabia to British advantage, yet, 
once the conflagration was alight, Law- 
rence fanned it to heights beyond the 
dreams of the British Government. 

It must never be forgotten that behind 
Lawrence lay the accumulated knowledge 
of more than two centuries of clandestine 
intervention by the British in other coun- 
tries. Long before 1914, the British had 
organized the tools for these efforts into 
a clever and functional pattern. Then, as 
even now, they were masters of the art 
of subversion on a grand, yet economical, 
scale. However, economy was reserved for 
the initial movements. When the currents 
of force flowed in the desired direction, 
and a qualified hand was available to 
guide those forces, the British did not 
stint to augment that flow with rivers of 
gold which, in most cases, hastened the 
desired end. 

Lawrence was hampered by inertia and 
opposition, yet when he laid bare the pos- 
sibilities, his government backed him al- 
most unquestioningly. Therein lay the 
accumulated knowledge of years of ex- 
perience in international politics. 

It is difficult to avoid the conception of 
Lawrence as a kind of latter-day prophet, 
a more than human leader called into 
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existence by the Arab Movement, guid- 
ing that movement to its successful climax, 
yet consumed by the fire which he kindled. 
Perhaps T. E. Lawrence was completely 
the product of centuries of British thought 
and experience, and so is impossible to 
emulate. Yet, alongside him were numbers 
of lesser agents without whose assistance 
he could not have achieved his goal. Law- 
rence guided and advised these men, and 
with that guidance and advice we may 
profitably concern ourselves. If we are 
not capable of duplicating Lawrence’s ac- 
tions, we are surely qualified to study his 
methods and convert to our own uses those 
which seem ready to our national spirit 
and ability. 

With this goal in view then, and with 
the practical assumption that even proph- 
ets require the services of a quarter- 
master, we can proceed to peer beneath 
the robes of the prophet and examine the 
machinery which supported him. In some 
respects, all prophets must employ a sim- 
ilar modus operandi, and in Lawrence we 
find an example of a prophet who mingled 
politics, religion, and tactics in a fashion 
for which we have a most grievous modern 
need. 


The Arab Movement 
The Arab Movement had its roots in the 
years preceding the war. Even under the 
old Sultan, Abdul Hamid, the southern 
provinces of the Turkish Empire were 


his attention to the north. He desired to 
unite the peasants of Anatolia with the 
peoples of Russian or Persian rule in the 
highlands around the Caspian Sea, and 
it was natural that he turned from Great 
Britain to Germany for an alliance against 
their mutual threat: Russia. 

Horatio Kitchner was well aware of 
the unrest in Arabia, but until the out- 
break of actual war between Great Britain 
and Turkey, he strove mightily to restrain 
the Arabs; if Turkey might yet become 
an ally, he did not want her embarrassed 
by revolt in the southern provinces. 

On 5 November 1914, war on Great 
Britain was formally declared by Turkey, 
and all restraint was cast off, but a new 
difficulty was encountered. Hussein, nom- 
inal head of the Ashraf, the Sherifs of 
Mecca, delayed for 2 years. He intended 
to make himself Caliph of Islam and Em- 
peror of all the Arabs, and he was clever 
enough to realize that the British, invited 
to help, might not leave when the party 
was over. 

Hussein’s delaying tactics lasted until 
1916, when the Turks themselves precipi- 
tated a break. Jemal Pasha, commander in 
Syria, suddenly descended on Arab plot- 
ters. He hanged many, detained Feisal— 
second son of Hussein—as hostage, and 
threatened reprisals further to the south. 
That did it. Feisal had served in the Turk- 
ish Army and had visited Gallipoli when 
that unhappy effort was dying hard. He 


It behooves our modern intelligence officers to study the performance of 
T. E. Lawrence—who mingled politics, religion, and tactics in a fash- 
ion for which we have a most grievous need in today’s unsettled world 


restless and troublesome. It is notable, 
however, that there existed under Hamid 
a traditional friendship between Great 
Britain and Turkey. With the rise of 
nver Pasha and the Young Turks, great 
‘hanges took place. Enver had a new 
iveam, “Pan-Turanism”; and he shifted 


preached incessant caution to his father 
in Mecca against joining with the British, 
yet, when Hussein proclaimed the revolt 
on 5 June 1916, Feisal escaped south to 
join the movement. 

For a time England had contemplated 
supporting an Arab Movement from the 
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east, working out of India; but when 
Hussein declared open revolt, the advan- 
tages of the Hejaz as a theater of opera- 
tions were obvious, and British aid was 
thrown behind the Arab effort through 
the Egyptian Command. 

There was confusion and inertia at 
first. French interests sought to confine the 
action to the Hejaz and to prevent any 
penetration into Syria which they consid- 
ered their private preserve. Amid this 
confusion, Hussein’s revolt faltered and 
threatened to die of its own weakness in 
the skirmishes around Medina. 

Then, in October 1916, Lieutenant Law- 
rence arrived on the scene. He talked him- 
self out of his job on the Intelligence Staff 
at Cairo and into the Arab Bureau, and 
in this capacity he landed at Jidda. His 
first action indicated his capacities. From 
the various leaders competing for com- 
mand in the field, he selected Feisal, and 
marked him to lead the Arab Revolt in 
the north. 

The British Commander in the field, Sir 
Archibald Murray, was troubled about the 
Turkish Corps in Medina. It was composed 
of good Anatolian troops with considera- 
ble artillery, and Murray foresaw trouble 
if the Turks carried out their plan of 
withdrawing this Corps to the Palestine 
area. In consequence, he ordered Lawrence, 
as advisor to Feisal, to urge a direct at- 
tack upon Medina, or destruction of the 
garrison as it moved north. Lawrence en- 
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visaged an entirely different plan for the 
employment of the Arabs, and so long as 
Murray commanded, he evaded the direct 
attack by throwing up clouds of confusion 
bordering on disobedience. When Murray 
was succeeded by Allenby, Lawrence sold 
his own idea to the new commander al- 
most intact, and with the consent and as- 
sistance of Allenby wrought out of. the 
Arab Movement its utmost success. 


Lawrence’s Plan 


To understand Lawrence’s plan it is 
necessary to understand the real weak- 
ness of the Turks in Arabia. This weak- 
ness was based upon two factors: the 
restlessness of the subject people, espe- 
cially the Arabs, and the brittle and tenu- 
ous lines of communication by which the 
Empire was controlled. The railway lines 
which constituted these communications 
lay in the form of a great “T,” with a 
lesser “T” attached midway of the vertical 
leg. (See sketch map on page 53.) Al- 
though the geography of the sketch is 
distorted, the extent of the railways is 
not. 

These were, in effect, the only rail 
lines in the Empire, and their value as 
well as their vulnerability is painfully 
obvious at a glance. 

Lawrence saw the Turks’ position in 
Medina and strung out along the railway 
as a gift to the British. While strenuous 
attacks would force them back to Pales- 
tine where they would add to the troubles 
of the British there, raids and unceas- 
ing harassment would hold them fast in 
position. Here they would remain, sup- 
ported at immense labor and cost to their 
own government, never able to accumu- 
late enough supplies to strike deeper into 
Arabia or toward Egypt. Just as the 
Germans called Salonika their “biggest 
prison camp,” Lawrence felt that the 
Turks might better remain in prison camps 
of their own making and at their own 
expense, rather than in camps constructed 
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by the British for a surrendered Turk- 
ish army. 

By leapfrogging up the coast of the Red 
Sea, first to Wejh, and then to Akaba, 
Lawrence and the Arabs stopped the Turk- 
ish threat to Egypt. Murray, felled by 
the slaughter at Second Gaza, gave way 
to Allenby in Palestine, and Lawrence 
and Allenby, in complete harmony, worked 
out their plan for the war. Lawrence was 
to pin the Turks south of Palestine until 
Allenby was ready to strike for Damascus. 
Then Lawrence was to make his supreme 
contribution, a paralyzing raid out of 
the desert against Der’a, where he would 
wreck the vital rail complex there, cut- 
ting off the Turks in the Hejaz and in 
Palestine from all help and possibility 
of orderly retreat. Through 1917 and the 
spring and summer of 1918, Lawrence and 
Feisal put this plan into effect. In Sep- 
tember 1918, Allenby smashed the Sev- 
enth and Eighth Turk Armies in Pales- 
tine under the German, General Liman 
von Sanders, and the Arabs fell upon 
Der’a as planned, cutting the rails on three 
sides of the town. Von Sanders’ retreat 
turned into a rout and, while Allenby 
dealt with his fleeing troops, the Arabs 
turned on the Turk VIII Corps, at last 
fighting its way north up the Hejaz rail- 
way. Only a few hundred of this force 
made their way past Damascus before 
Allenby’s Australian Light Horse encircled 
the town. Arriving in Damascus the day 
before Allenby entered, Lawrence achieved 
a secondary aim he had never made plain 
to his British commanders. He installed 
an Arab government, cobbled together in 
2 days, which was to last 2 years. He had, 
in a sense, made good his promises to 
Feisal, and he thereupon asked and re- 
ceived permission to depart. 

Legend and fact concerning Thomas 
Lawrence have become inextricably mixed 
since the end of the war in 1918. No small 
amount of the legend has arisen from 
Lawrence’s own book, Seven Pillars of 
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Wisdom, but before its general publica- 
tion in 1935, the groundwork had been ac- 
complished by Lowell Thomas, correspon- 
dent and press agent extraordinary. 


Lawrence’s Achievements 


It is pointless to examine the many 
fanciful and fantastic achievements which 
have been credited to Lawrence. Lowell 
Thomas did not create all these, he simply 
extracted the most attractive figure from 
his lectures in England in 1919, Colonel 
Lawrence, and concentrated on him there- 
after. The public was fascinated, and the 
results must have been beyond Lowell 
Thomas’ wildest dreams. Major Hubert 
Young, Lawrence’s understudy in the last 
year of the war, has said that “Lowell 
Thomas fathered the legend of ‘Lawrence 
of Arabia’ and gained Lawrence credit 
for much of the work accomplished by the 
Hejaz Operations Group in the campaigns 
after Akaba ... at the same time, it is 
only just to give him chief credit for the 
whole series of Arab operations which 
ended in the setting-up of Arab rule in 
Damascus.” Fact one: this campaign in- 
volved roughly only half of the Arab army 
in the field. 

As we continue to strip away the aura 
of glamour which has gathered about the 
Arab campaign, we find the real achieve- 
ment of Lawrence. By his personal mag- 
netism and leadership, he provided a focus 
for Arab strength and British assistance 
which made the Northern Arab Army an 
invaluable adjunct to the British cam- 
paign in Palestine. His effect on the future 
Arab nation has been even more exag- 
gerated—but it was large enough. It may 
be that his government is still struggling 
with the results of it. 

As we have noted, Lawrence’s first real 
achievement in the Hejaz was the selec- 
tion of Feisal as leader of the Northern 
Arab Army. That this was a happy choice 
is obvious. Next, and perhaps even more 
difficult, Lawrence achieved a measure of 
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grace with the British Command in Egypt, 
by urgently recommending that they send 
no British troops in force to the Hejaz. 
This was revolutionary, and it went far 
to ease relations which were never com- 
pletely peaceful. Lawrence proposed to 
put into action a native force to supple- 
ment the operations of the regular British 
Army, and he emphatically did not want 
British ‘troops to assist him. Few com- 
manders can resist such an offer; fewer 
can bring themselves to support such a 
plan in detail when the details begin to 
add up to money and equipment and sup- 
plies. 


Personal Influence 


Lawrence’s personal influence among 
the Arabs can never be entirely calculated. 
He found the Arabs confused and divided, 
and his management of their feuds and 
bitter pride held them together under 
Feisal until their campaign was won. He 
was not the originator of the view that 
the Arab Revolt was not war as the text- 
books see it, but more in the nature of a 
“national strike,’ but he was most in- 
sistent upon this theory and since it 
worked for him, he has received most 
credit for it. He, almost alone, was driven 
by the idea of unity and freedom for the 
Arabs, and this was his true means to 
success—the idea which united the quar- 
reling tribes under his sway and rolled a 
wave of rebellion northward over Da- 
mascus. It was obvious to the Arabs that 
the British Government had promised 
overlapping parts of the Turkish Empire 
upon dismemberment to the French, the 
Russians, the Arabs, and the Jews. Law- 
rence overcame this difficulty by urging 
the Arabs to fight so well that, upon vic- 
tory, their demands could not be ignored. 
It is indeed curious that in this respect 
he ran counter to the aims of Great Brit- 
ain and her allies, yet they made much 
of the idea. 


Allenby, in 1918, could no doubt have 


eventually battered the Turks out of Pal- 
estine for he outnumbered them by a good 
margin. Yet, the contribution of Feisal 
and Lawrence in the devasting raid on 
Der’a hastened this victory and lightened 
its cost, as did the decimation of the hap- 
less Turk VIII Corps along the Hejaz 
Line. In this last campaign, Lawrence did 
have the aid of.a battalion of British 
regular troops—the Hejaz Armoured Car 
Battery—and four aircraft weapons. The 
question which bulks largest of all, how- 
ever, is how much of all this could Law- 
rence have achieved without the money 
provided by England through Allenby? 
Major Hubert Young has commented: 
“Lawrence could certainly not have done 
what he did without the gold, but no one 
else could have done it with ten times the 
amount.” Robert Graves has estimated 
that the Arabian Campaign, including 
Lawrence’s portion, cost the British Gov- 
ernment 10 million pounds; while Liddell 
Hart maintains that the total figure was 
4 million pounds, gold, of which Lawrence 
disbursed only half a million. Even at the 
lesser figure the amount seems adequate. 


Special Qualifications 

It is quite true that Lawrence rose 
from obscurity to perform his remarkable 
function with the Arab Army, but it is 
absolutely incorrect to assume that all 
his abilities were natural: Lawrence, him- 
self, has done a great deal to create this 
misconception. In his own story, Seven 
Pillars of Wisdom, he said: “I was sent 
to the Arabs as a stranger, unable to 
think their thoughts or subscribe to their 
beliefs, but charged by duty to lead them 
forward . . .” Nothing could be farther 
from the truth. It is doubtful, in fact, if 
there could have been found in the Brit- 
ish Army a single man better equipped 
by education and experience, as well as 
nature, to perform the duties assigned 
him. One other officer, Captain Shake- 
spear, who had been working with Ibn 
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Saud in 1916 might have offered him com- 
petition, but Shakespear was dead in a 
tribal war in central Arabia, and Law- 
rence had a clear field. 

Lawrence’s early education probably in- 
cluded more military reading than that 
of most professional officers. Far less ex- 
tensive reading in the military classics is 
currently required at the United States 
Military Academy. While still an under- 
graduate, Lawrence had picked up “a 
smattering of conversational Arabic .. .” 
He was never an Arabic scholar, but by 
1914 he spoke the language fluently. 


Personal Characteristics 

Lawrence’s personal characteristics have 
been analyzed and discussed and specu- 
lated upon by countless critics and ad- 
mirers. Needless to say, the basis for most 
of the speculation is the Seven Pillars of 
Wisdom. The range of the characteristics 
assigned him is awesome. Certainly there 
are some we could wish omitted from the 
makeup of the model political and intel- 
ligence agent. 

However, it is true that those men best 
suited for these tasks do generally pos- 
sess traits of personality outside and above 
the ordinary. He enjoyed mystification 
and he had a talent for it. He always 
claimed self-effacing modesty, but most 
critics do not find this characteristic in 
his personal record, Seven Pillars of Wis- 
dom. Lowell Thomas has said that “. . . he 
had a genius for backing into the lime- 
light.” Perhaps he had just the right ap- 
pearance of modesty, and a genius for put- 
ting it to excellent use. 

Imagination he had in abundance; prob- 
ably his most salient characteristic, along 
with remarkable sensitivity and percep- 
tion. He had also, according to students of 
his life and works, a host of less attractive 
features, the value of which is not ap- 
parent, but perhaps together they repre- 
sented his keen sensibilities. Sadism, 
masochism, necrophilia, and others are at- 
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tributed to Lawrence, and his close friend, 
E. H. Kennington, found him obsessed 
with a form of nihilism. 


Background 


Probably the greatest key to Lawrence’s 
success is apparent when we realize how 
thoroughly familiar he was with the ter- 
rain and the people with whom he was to 
achieve his triumph. Here is the root of 
the matter; successful agents of Law- 
rence’s type, almost without exception, rise 
from a background of previous experience. 
There appears to be no substitute for 
this. 


In 1909, Lawrence walked through Sy- 
ria, from Acre to Antioch and inland past 
Aleppo to the upper reaches of the Eu- 
phrates. For 4 years (1911-14), he was en- 
gaged with the British Museum Expedi- 
tion to Jerablus on the upper Euphrates, 
excavating the site of ancient Carchemish. 
During this period he visited Egypt and 
extended his walks through Syria. In 5 
years he came to know that country like 
a book, as well as much of North Meso- 
potamia, Asia Minor, and Greece. 

In the winter of 1913-14, Lawrence took 
part in the military survey of the Sinai 
desert—the very country he was to trav- 
erse so frequently during the war. From 
1914 to 1916 he was constantly engaged in 
intelligence work throughout the Mediter- 
ranean area. His principal task was for- 
mulation and revision of the Turkish Or- 
der of Battle handbooks of the British 
forces in Egypt. He engaged in active 
intelligence work as well; he put Grand 
Duke Nicholas in touch with certain dis- 
affected Arab officers in Erzurum in the 
Caucasus, reportedly thereby enabling the 
Russians to gain the almost bloodless cap- 
ture of that city in the war. This success 
inspired his one notable failure, when he 
was sent to attempt to bribe the Turks to 
lift the siege of Kut in Mesopotamia. He 
visited Greece to contact British under- 
cover agents there, and he appears to have 
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taken part in negotiations with the rebel- 
lious Senussi tribes on the western bor- 
ders of Egypt. 

So we see that Lawrence was not the 
untutored genius which legend has made 
him. He may have been an instinctive mil- 
itary genius, but his military training was 
quite sound in the theoretical sense. He 
had a previous knowledge of the Arab and 
insight into his mind that was exceptional. 
He had walked over most of the terrain 
upon which he later fought. Lieutenant 
Colonel W. F. Stirling has recorded that 
in 1918, Lawrence directed him to a miss- 
ing stone in a bridge abutment on the 
Hejaz Line in which he might conveniently 
pack explosives to demolish the bridge. 
Lawrence had not seen the bridge since 
1914, but he remembered the handy defect 
in the stonework from his foot tour of that 
year. Thus, add to his other qualities a 
prodigious memory. 


However, with all these qualifications, 
many a man would have failed singularly 
where Lawrence succeeded with the Arabs. 
Given the experience, the insight, the 
valuable personal characteristics, Law- 
rence embodied one more trait uncommon 
to his basically withdrawn and artistic 
nature. The Arabs themselves said that his 
success stemmed from the fact that he 
could do everything that they did better 
than they themselves. He possessed the 
ability to identify himself so completely 
with his allies that he could outthink them 
on the bases of their own logic. No amount 
of pomp and circumstance would have 
won him the position he gained among 
the Arabs had he not established himself 
by sheer force of personality as a born 
leader, and shown himself to be a greater 
daredevil than any of his followers. 

We have briefly noted the similarity 
between internal conditions of Arabia in 
1914 and those of some Central European 
and Far Eastern countries today. The ex- 
act status of these areas in comparison to 
\rabia assuredly cannot be discussed here. 


Our concern is with the general similarity 
which permits us to draw upon the opera- 
tions of Colonel Lawrence for principles 
useful to the present-day American polit- 
ical and intelligence officer. 


The larger considerations of a national 
organization to direct such activity are 
equally beyond our scope. It is sufficient 
for us to note that of the various sys- 
tems which have been put into practice, 
that of Great Britain has best withstood 
the test of time. England, a democratic 
country, has successfully maintained an 
effective political and military intelligence 
organization. 

Those who would hasten the develop- 
ment of such an organization by totali- 
tarian measures, as well as those who fear 
that rapid development must enjoin pol- 
icies alien to our traditions, may take 
comfort or warning, as the case may be, 
from the failures of the intelligence or- 
ganizations of Germany and Italy in their 
final test of 1939-45. 


As a Guide 

Progressing rapidly from this high 
level to the more concrete problems faced 
by Lawrence on the ground, we must first 
consider Lawrence the man as a guide for 
the selection of men to emulate him. 

In the matter of education we must 
consider Lawrence as relatively unique. 
From the ranks of the armed services 
will normally be drawn those officers se- 
lected for work similar to his. We may 
presume that some among these services 
have received education similar to his 
own. On the other hand, one can never af- 
ford to be blind to the possibilities of dis- 
covering latter-day Lawrences among just 
such professions as gave him his invalu- 
able training. In particular, those avoca- 
tions, reputable or disreputable, which in- 
volve extensive travel and early experience 
in areas of interest must be scrutinized 
with care. A familiar American weakness 
is the tendency to decide that certain men 
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should be qualified for intelligence tasks 
simply by reason of their position or in- 
clination. It is not sufficient to reply that 
Lawrence gravitated into his place of suc- 
cess through his own efforts; if his suc- 
cessors do not appear, they must be sought 
out. 

Just such a weakness as is mentioned 
above can do incredible damage. With the 
best intentions in the world, men incapa- 
ble of mastering the language of their 
allies or incapable of identifying them- 
selves with the forces at their disposal, 
are helpless to effect their aims. Equally, 
men who are proficient in the necessary 
language and customs may be so by reason 
of ethnic ties which identify them so 
closely with their allies that they lose 
sight of the larger aims, and become hope- 
lessly involved in the internal projects of 
those allies. Lawrence was an example of 
the happy balance between these two ex- 
tremes. 


Support 

He obtained his leadership by “being 
entirely one with his men, conforming 
even to their excesses and abstinences... 
Lawrence was always one of the family.” 
Yet, despite his deep concern for the future 
unity of the Arabs, Lawrence subordinated 
that concern to the British national ob- 
jectives. “He knew that the promises made 
by his government and confirmed by him- 
self could not stand after victory—political 
considerations would override them. Yet, 
he had to sustain his subterfuge ... in 
order to further British aims.” Lawrence 
so closely identified himself with the Arabs 
that he could dominate them, yet he never 
allowed himself to lose sight of the ulterior 
motives of his presence among them. In 
the life of the political agent, dishonesty 
and expediency become monstrously con- 
fused terms. 

Another salient American weakness is 
the failure to support wholeheartedly the 
agent in the field. If he is successful, the 
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very nature of the characteristics which 
made him so render him suspect to the 
levels of command above him which are 
not intimately concerned with his opera- 
tions. Secrecy—so essential to such proj- 
ects—is peculiarly maddening to those 
who must support the work yet cannot 
know its aims and results. Minor irrita- 
tions multiply irrationally. 

After the capture of Akaba, Lawrence 
was unable to get across the Suez Canal 
to report his success. The agency holding 
jurisdiction over canal craft had never 
heard of him; the agency for which he 
worked had no craft. The correction of 
these weaknesses lies again in higher 
spheres, but the example is here for us to 
note and remember. 

In the same high spheres lies the pro- 
vision of the gold without which Lawrence 
could not have achieved his ends. Allenby’s 
generous administration of operational 
funds provides another happy example of 
what can be achieved by sympathetic ad- 
ministrators. Unfortunately there are all 
too many examples of misplaced trust 
and abused generosity as well. The en- 
tanglement of operational funds is smoth- 
ering restrictions and regulations, and, 
as is our wont, defeats its own purpose. 
From the example of Lawrence and AIl- 
lenby, the solution seems apparent. If the 
agent is judiciously selected, the adminis- 
tration of funds takes care of itself with- 
out laborious paperwork. 


Principles Governing Operations 

In attempting to sum up the principles 
afforded by Lawrence’s operations, one 
faces a mass of information so great as 
to defy organization within the scope of 
this article. Certain of these can be dis- 
carded as so peculiar to the Arabs as to 
be inapplicable elsewhere, but so many 
others remain pertinent to American prob- 
lems, that selection is a forbidding task. 

Lawrence once reduced a number of his 
principles to writing in the form of Twen- 
ty-Seven Articles for the guidance of Brit- 
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ish officers sent out to work with the 
Arabs. Of that list, those considered of 
such universal value as to be useful in 
any theater of operations, have been added 
in extract (see pages 28 to 30). 

So rich is Seven Pillars of Wisdom in 
advice to the reader who may one day face 
the same problems as did Lawrence, that 
one is forced to realize that compilation 
of this material would require as much 
space as has been devoted to this entire 
study. Hence, only a few principles have 
been extracted here. These cannot even lay 
claim to the title of most important—they 
are simply those which struck the reader 
most forcibly as dealing with the most 
troublesome aspects of labors similar to 
those performed by Lawrence. 

One of the most vexing problems con- 
fronting Lawrence, and about which he 
is unfortunately inexplicit, concerns the 
handling of operational funds. It is pos- 
sible to make only some generalizations 
based principally upon Liddell Hart’s anal- 
ysis. “Lawrence .. . was prodigal of 
public money in his efforts to forward the 
cause. For the military purpose, that 
prodigality showed a far greater wisdom 
in adaptation of methods to conditions than 
any attempt to adhere to financial regula- 
tions or English conventions . . . it was 
worth far more than its weight in gold 
from the military point of view ... he 
saw that it was a choice between money 
and men’s lives.” 

Lawrence spent a great deal of money 
among the Arabs and it is concluded by 
his biographers that the gold was well 
spent. The prodigal expenditure gained 
him the disfavor of many uniformed per- 
sons, yet he managed to keep himself clear 
of any suspicion of conversion of these 
funds to his personal use. “He had been 
the paymaster, and he knew that his bags 
of gold had served not merely as a main- 
tenance but as a bribe. In such conditions 
the only way he could feel clean . . . was 
to cleanse himself of any particle of per- 
‘onal advantage.” 


Lawrence’s principles of strategy and 
tactics as applied to the Arab Revolt have 
been discussed elsewhere. Two minor points 
of irregular combat are noteworthy how- 
ever. Lawrence said: 


To me an unnecessary action, or shot, 
or casualty, was not only waste but sin. 
I was unable to take the professional view 
that all successful actions were gains. 
Our rebels were not materials, like sol- 
diers, but friends of ours, trusting our 
leadership. We were not in command na- 
tionally, but by invitation; and our men 
were volunteers, individuals, local men, 
relatives, so that a death was a personal 
sorrow to many in the Army. 


Guerrilla units are most rapidly disor- 
ganized by casualties, however successful 
the action in which they are incurred. 

And another: “Lawrence’s first concern 
in the strike at Akaba was to spare Turk- 
ish prisoners and spread the word of this 
reversal of Arab custom. He wanted the 
Turkish defenders to surrender, not fight 
to the death, and he knew this to be vital 
to his desires.” Akaba was something of 
a special case; when it fell, Lawrence 
would be in contact with the British Navy 
and disposal of prisoners would be simple. 
When operating behind enemy lines, the 
problem is so acute as frequently to ad- 
mit of only one solution. However, when- 
ever possible, kindness to prisoners pays 
rich dividends. 

A curious and fascinating problem in- 
variably encountered with allies or inform- 
ants of little formal education is that of 
numbers and distances. Lawrence found 
that his spies among the Musa Juheima 
tribe had no unit of time smaller than the 
half-day, or of distance less than a stage, 
or march, which could range from 6 to 16 
hours according to man’s will and camel’s 
capacity. it is useless to consider the re- 
ports of such people until a common 
agreement on units of measure has been 
reached. Awesome errors and misunder- 
standings result from unqualified accept- ° 
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ance of the reports of persons with no 
comprehension of one’s own systems of 
time, distance, and numbering. 


Personal Conduct 


On personal conduct, most of Lawrence’s 
principles must be gained by implication, 
except in the case of the Twenty-Seven 
Articles. He devoted many pages of Seven 
Pillars of Wisdom to the problem of how 
far one can afford to imitate native allies 
in dress and custom. If the imitation, due 
to personal limitations, is faulty, he found 
it better to make no pretenses but to re- 
main obviously foreign. But, he counseled, 
when the imitation can be good, better re- 
sults are obtained by practical assimila- 
tion into the native ways. “... after my 
model one may imitate them so well that 
they spuriously imitate him back again. 
Then he is giving away his own environ- 
ment; pretending to theirs.” 

Regard for native custom and etiquette 
is paramount if one attempts to pass 
among his allies as one of them, says 
Lawrence; scarcely less demanding if one 
remains a foreigner and expects to achieve 
harmony. “. . . all forms must be scrupu- 
lously observed—no matter how distaste- 
ful—or one allows his allies to consider 
him snobbish or scornful . . .” The Arabs 
taught him “. . . that no man could be 
their leader except he ate the ranks’ food, 
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wore their clothes, lived level with them, 
and yet appeared better in himself.” 

Lastly, Lawrence found a native leader 
to be an essential adjunct to his efforts. 
When he personally assumed leadership, he 
also assumed responsibility, and when fail- 
ures occurred, he was in no position to 
bear the resultant blame. “The Arabs 
might be fused into a unit by the influence 
of an outsider, but a native leader of great 
distinction, such as Feisal . . . was re- 
quired to hold them together, since they 
could submerge individual jealousies and 
feuds without shame in accepting his 
leadership.” 

This appears to be a vital lesson to be 
learned. In the selection and tactful man- 
agement of a native leader to be a “front,” 
so to speak, for the foreign advisor, lies 
the roots of great success. In the selected 
articles below, Lawrence has commented 
in more detail upon this point. 

In conclusion, it can only be noted that 
Lawrence is an eminently satisfactory 
model for the aspiring political and intel- 
ligence officer. Success is always an ex- 
cellent criterion, and Lawrence was hugely 
successful. Since his success was based 
largely upon the observance of principles, 
a well-defined preparation, and certain 
obvious external aids, there is a great 
deal to be learned from that success. Its 
study in detail is certain to be rewarding. 


EXTRACTS FROM LAWRENCE’S TWENTY-SEVEN ARTICLES 


Originally published in THE ARAB BULLETIN of 20 August 1917 


1. Go easy for the first few weeks. A 
bad start is difficult to atone for, and the 
Arabs form their judgments on externals 
that we ignore. When you have reached 
the inner circle in a tribe, you can do as 
you please with yourself and them. 

2. Learn all you can about .. . the 
tribes. Get to know their families, clans, 
friends and enemies, wells, hills, and roads. 
Do all this by listening and by indirect in- 
quiry. Do not ask questions. Get to speak 


their dialect .. . not yours. Until you can 
understand their allusions, avoid getting 
deep into conversation ... be a little stiff 
at first. 

3. Win and keep the confidence of your 
leader. Strengthen his prestige at your 
expense before others when you can. Never 
refuse or quash schemes he may put for- 
ward; but ensure that they are put for- 
ward in the first instance privately to you. 
Always approve them, and after praise 
























modify them insensibly, causing your sug- 
gestions to come from him until they are 
in accord with your own opinion. When you 
attain this point, hold him to it, keep a 
tight grip of his ideas, and push him 
forward as firmly as possible, but se- 
cretly, so that no one but himself (and 
he not too clearly) is aware of your pres- 
sure. 


4. In matters of business deal only with 
the commander of the army, column, or 
party in which you serve. Never give 
orders to anyone at all, and reserve your 
directions or advice for the commander 
however great the temptation (for effi- 
ciency’s sake) of dealing directly with 
his underlings. Your place is advisory, 
and your advice is due your commander 
alone. Let your commander see that this 
is your conception of your duty, and that 
his is to be the sole executive of your 
joint plans. 

5. Remain in touch with your leader as 
constantly and unobtrusively as you can. 
Live with him, that at meal times and at 
audiences you may be naturally with him 
in his tent. Formal visits to give advice 
are not as good as the constant dropping 
of ideas in casual talk. When strangers 
come for the first time to swear alle- 
giance and offer service, clear out. If their 
first impression is of foreigners in the con- 
fidence of the chief, it will do his cause 
much harm. 

6. Be shy of too close relations with 
the subordinates of the expedition. Con- 
tinual intercourse with them will make it 
impossible for you to avoid going behind 
or beyond the instructions that the chief 
has given them on your advice, and in so 
disclosing the weakness of his position you 
altogether destroy your own. 

7. Your ideal position is when you are 
present and not noticed. Do not be too 
intimate, too prominent, or too earnest. 
Avoid being identified too long or too often 
with any lesser commander, even if he 
be leading the expedition. To do your work 
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you must be above jealousies, and you 
lose prestige if you are associated with a 
certain tribe or clan, and its inevitable 
feuds. 


8. Cling tight to your sense of humor. 
You will need it every day. A dry irony 
is the most useful type, and repartee of 
a personal and not too broad character 
will double your influence with the chiefs. 
Reproof, if wrapped up in some smiling 
form, will carry further and last longer 
than the most violent speech. The power 
of mimicry or parody is valuable, but use 
it sparingly, for wit is more dignified 
than humor. Do not cause a leader to be 
laughed at except among leaders. 

9. It is difficult to keep quiet when every- 
thing is being done wrong, but the less 
you lose your temper the greater will be 
your advantage. Also then you will not 
go mad yourself. 

10. The less apparent your intentions 
the more your influence. Allies are willing 
to follow your advice and do what you 
wish, but they do not mean you or anyone 
else to be aware of that. 

11. Do not try to do too much with your 
own hands. Better your allies do it tol- 
erably than you do it perfectly. It is 
their war, and you are to help them, not 
to win it for them. 

12. If you can, without being too lav- 
ish, forestall presents to yourself. A well- 
placed gift is often most effective in 
winning over a suspicious leader. Never 
receive a gift without giving a liberal re- 
turn, but you may delay this return (while 
letting its ultimate certainty be known) 
if you require a particular service from 
the giver. Do not let them ask you for 
things, since their greed will then make 
them look upon you as a cow to milk. 

13. Disguise is not advisable. At the 
same time, if you can wear native kit 
when with your allies, you will acquire 
their trust and intimacy to a degree im- 
possible in uniform. It is, however, dan- 
gerous and difficult. They make no special 
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allowances for you when you dress like 
them. Breaches of etiquette not charged 
against a foreigner are not condoned to 
you in native clothes. Complete success, 
which is when the natives forget your 
strangeness and speak naturally before 
you as one of themselves, is perhaps ob- 
tainable only in character; while half- 
success (all that most of us will strive 
for; the other costs too much) is easier 
to win in your own uniforms, and you 
yourself will last longer, physically and 
mentally, in the comfort that they mean. 
Also then the enemy will not hang you 
when you are caught. 

14. The open reason that your allies 
will give you for action or inaction may 
be true, but always there will be better 
reasons (they will be denied, but are none- 
theless in operation) left for you to divine. 
You must find these inner reasons before 
shaping your arguments for one course 
or other. 

15. In spite of ordinary example, avoid 
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too free talk about women and religion. 
Both are difficult subjects, and other 
standards are so unlike our own that a 
remark, harmless in English, may appear 
as unrestrained to your listeners. 

16. The beginning and ending of the se- 
cret of handling native allies is unre- 
mitting study of them. Keep always on 
your guard; never say an unnecessary 
thing; watch yourself and your compan- 
ions all the time; hear all that passes, 
search out what is going on beneath the 
surface; read their characters, discover 
their tastes and their weaknesses, and 
keep everything you find out to yourself. 
Bury yourself in their circles, have no in- 
terests and no ideas except in the work in 
hand, so that your brain is so saturated 
with one thing only, and you realize your 
part deeply enough to avoid the little 
slips that would counteract the painful 
work of weeks. Your success will be pro- 
portioned to the amount of mental effort 
you devote to it. 





It is no longer enough that the military commander know his own profes- 
sion. He also must be able to understand the problems and principles of in- 


dustry and to anticipate and measure the impact of a mobilization effort on our 
national economy. He must be sensitive to the desires, plans, and expectations 
of his fellow citizens as they affect the Army and the Armed Forces. 


In other words, his vision must not be limited to the military horizon. 
Economic strength, political solidarity, social well-being, and military prepared- 
ness are interdependent. This relationship is not static. It is not a subject that 
can be studied once and learned forever. It is a state of being that is as vital 


and changing as life itself. 


General John E. Hull 





Informing the Army Officer . 


Lieutenant Colonel Russell O. Fudge, Infantry 
4th Armored Division, Fort Hood, Texas 


The views expressed in this article 
are the author’s and are not neces- 
sarily those of the Department of the 
Army or the Command and General 
Staff College—The Editor. 


I, AN ARMY officer expected to know 
everything? The average officer—trying 
conscientiously to master his profession— 
may be fortunate that he frequently does 
not realize just how overwhelming are his 
requirements for vast knowledge. Nonmili- 
tary information is a case in point. 

Numerous official publications emphasize 
a variety of informational responsibilities 
of primary concern to the officer. They 
start with the Army’s doctrine on leader- 
ship, which contains two principles which 
are clearly in the field of information. 
These are “keep your men informed,” and 
“know your job.” As with the other lead- 
ership principles, they appear obvious. 
American soldiers expect to be led by 
competent leaders, and expect to be told 
the situation in order that they may in- 
telligently do their part. 

The officer is advised by Field Manual 
22-100, Command and Leadership for the 
Small Unit Leader, to inform his subor- 
dinates “on matters having an indirect 
but vital affect on their initiative, enthu- 
siasm, loyalty, and convictions.” Field 
Manual 100-10, Administration, tells him 
that troop information activities “are an 


integral part of leadership and training. 
Outstanding leaders have obtained their 
success by training the soldiers’ minds as 
well as their bodies, bringing them the 
understanding that their cause was right 
and that their military service was neces- 
sary. The very firmness of the soldiers’ 
sense of mission gave them tenacity and 
determination in the face of obstacles and 
hardship. They knew where they were 
going, what they were to do, and why.” 

The philosophy of internal information 
applies to all personnel in the Armed 
Forces—and to technical as well as non- 
military ‘knowledge. 

Military commanders have always had 
the responsibility for keeping their men 
informed. Top leaders have consistently 
endorsed the Army’s information doctrine 
and philosophy. This support has been 
intensified as a result of the ideological 
conflict with communism. The Assistant 
Secretary of Defense recently stated that 
it should be the responsibility of the home 
and the school to teach the fundamentals 
of the contrast between Americanism and 
communism; but that since it was not 
being done, the Armed Forces themselves 
provide “the last chance for society to do 
the job.” Current Department of Defense 
information emphasis is concentrated on 
the meaning of American democracy, the 
importance of the individual, the nature of 
the Communist threat, and the impact of 
national and international affairs on the 


fhe informational fare of the Army officer is supplied by newspapers, 
magazines, radio, television, books, and conversation. 
‘echnical information is supplied by technical and professional magazines 


His military or 
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attitudes and conduct of the soldier. The 
doctrine that the primary responsibility 
for troop information training rests on 
the unit commander is not uniformly un- 
derstood nor accepted by the officer corps. 
All officers, therefore, must be thoroughly 
indoctrinated and constantly trained in the 
doctrine and philosophy of information 
training, and in the methods of obtain- 
ing accurate, pertinent, and essential facts 
required for the maintenance of the pro- 
gram. An outstanding demonstration of 
the application of this responsibility was 
given by Lieutenant General Williston B. 
Palmer when he commanded the 2d Ar- 
mored Division. As his unit prepared to 
leave Fort Hood for Europe, he assembled 
the troops and personally told the men of 
the Division where they were going, why 
they were going, warned them that “if 
anybody does any fighting, you’ll be there,” 
and emphasized the standards he expected 
in appearance, professional performance, 
maintenance, and conduct. This was the 


philosophy of troop information applied in 
a major command conference through per- 
sonal leadership. 


As a matter of fact, the implementation 
of troop information training is not a 
particular burden to the officer. He re- 
ceives adequate personnel and material as- 
sistance. The Department of Defense 
furnishes the pamphlet, Armed Forces 
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Talk, and issues films, posters, maps, serv- 
ice newspaper releases, radio programs, 
and miscellaneous publications. The Army 
publishes Troop Topics, Report to the 
Army, and encourages soldier newspapers. 
Minimum informational standards are 
prescribed and training time is allocated 
in the weekly unit “command conference.” 
The officer needs only to blend these tools 
aggressively under his personal leader- 
ship. 

The officer’s personal store of informa- 
tion is another matter. To supervise the 
informational training of his men, he is 
frequently required to make a substantial 
improvement in his own education. Field 
Manual 22-100, Command and Leader- 
ship for the Small Unit Leader, empha- 
sizes that the officer’s knowledge “should 
not be limited to military subjects. A gen- 
eral fund of information, particularly on 
national and international events, will 
make you a more rounded personality.” 
The broadening of his personal education 
not only increases his effectiveness as a 
leader, but it also enlarges his professional 
competence. “Know your job” thus becomes 
an injunction for more than technical pro- 
ficiency. The officer faces an intensely per- 
sonal and never-ending problem of keeping 
informed in a myriad of subjects. He nor- 
mally has to do this additional study by 
his own efforts. “Knowledge, like wisdom, 
is self-acquired,” wrote General Bradley. 

As the officer advances in grade, the 
pressure for self-education will intensify. 
Tremendous educational demands strike 
with each new assignment. General Mat- 
thew B. Ridgway observed, shortly after 
taking office as Chief of Staff, “the mod- 
ern soldier’s job is an international one, 
and in many cases it is almost impossible 
to draw the line between political and 
economic factors in international prob- 
lems, on the one hand, and international 
military factors, on the other. The diplo- 
mats and soldiers have to solve new com- 
plex problems together, and a whole new 
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field of study has become an imperative 
area of thought for the professional sol- 
dier.” 

Since the officer receives adequate of- 
ficial help in the conduct of his troop in- 
formation training, but is under constant 
pressure to increase his own knowledge, 
the remainder of his study will focus on 
the informational responsibilities and ac- 
tivities of the officer as an individual. 


Nonmilitary Knowledge 


The leadership manuals of the Depart- 
ment of the Army specify broad areas of 
knowledge in which the officer is expected 
to be educated. Other official publications 
mention more specific subjects. Judging 
from an interpolation of these documents, 
the officer is expected to have encyclopedic 
knowledge. But does he not obtain this 
from his academic education? Is the often 
repeated statement true that “an officer 
must know only what any well-educated 
man knows”? 


Education Statistics 

Army officers are well educated. The 
Adjutant General’s personnel survey of 
June 1953 reports that 44.9 percent of 
all male officers finished college, and 77.8 
percent of Regular Army male commis- 
sioned and warrant officers are college 
graduates. High school education has been 
completed by 95.1 percent of all officers 
and 99 percent of Regular officers. Of the 
selected upper half of the officer corps 
who attend the Command and General 
Staff College, 80 percent are college grad- 
uates and 5 percent have graduate de- 
grees. Three-fourths of the 20 percent 
who are not college graduates have had 
some college work. 


[t would seem, however, from sugges- 
tions in various publications that the Army 
does not consider past academic accom- 
nlishment as an excuse for the end of 

udy. The officer must remain alert to 
the eurrent of contemporary events, and 


he is expected to have practical informa- 
tion of all spheres of knowledge concerned 
with the safety of his country. What are 
these areas of study and where are they 
published? 


Suggested Reading 


A sampling of directives has unearthed 
some patterns of information guidance. 
No single Army publication, however, con- 
tains a neatly itemized list -of nonmili- 
tary subjects in which each officer is ex- 
pected to be proficient. Limited guidance 
is obtained from the list of books which 
the Army Field Forces recommends to offi- 
cers for off-duty reading. This Suggested 
Reading List for United States Officers, 
Active or Reserve (Reading List) has been 
used in the Army for a number of years, 
although it is not widely publicized as a 
method for selecting worth-while titles 
from among the hundreds of books pub- 
lished each year. In January 1952, 50 
books appeared on the list and another 50 
appeared on the following list published 
in July 1953. The books are not classified 
by subject areas. Generally they covered 
fields such as communism, World War II 
history, foreign affairs, miscellaneous mil- 
itary affairs, and atomic warfare. 

The reading list does not annotate the 
books so as to assist the user in evaluating 
the subject matter and the relative pro- 
fessional importance of the publication. 
Since it is obvious that no one officer can 
read all the listed books, it would appear 
that some guidance should be given—per- 
haps by indicating a relative priority of 
the more significant titles. It is realized 
that the staff of the Army Field Forces 
does not have time for preparing concise 
and objective book evaluations although 
such an effort would save the time and 
money of hundreds of officer users. The 
Army War College might be an ideal 
agency to develop and maintain an: an- 
nual annotated list of truly significant 
books recommended for reading by Army 
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officers. The Air University performs this 
service for Air Force officers. Since the 
purchase of many books might be a finan- 
cial hardship, Army libraries should be 
required to stock an adequate number of 
circulating copies of each book selected. 

More specific guidance to the Army’s 
interest in officers’ broad education comes 
from some of the special regulations. Spe- 
cial Regulations 355-30-10, Special Col- 
lege Program for Officers, announces an 
educational program objective of 2 years 
of college training for all officers. Proce- 
dures for obtaining specialized training 
and education in a variety of subjects are 
given in the Special Regulations 350-series. 
Special Regulations 350-230-52, Civil 
Schooling for Regular Army Officers of 
Armor, Artillery, and Infantry, is pointed 
solely to officers of the branches named and 
varies from acoustics to optics in the phys- 
ical sciences. In social sciences it includes 
such fields as business-and public admin- 
istration, comptrollership, international 
relations, geography, psychology, human 
development, and numerous others. True, 
these are areas of specialization. However, 
officers so trained will eventually rotate 
to other assignments to maintain the bal- 
ance in their careers. Conversely, if the 
average line officer obtains some broad 
knowledge of the principles of these sub- 
jects, he will further his professional 
competence either as an assistant to the 
“educated” specialist or as an eventual ad- 
ministrator exercising policy supervision 
over the specialist’s work. The foregoing 
is not intended to mean that the specialist 
is not essential to the modern technical 
army. It merely emphasizes that the prin- 
ciples of subjects given in specialized ed- 
ucational programs should be considered 
for inclusion in areas of informational 
study. 

The best guidance for the selection of 
nonmilitary subject areas came from the 
objectives of the official information pro- 
grams—the Troop Information Program 
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and its officers’ segment. These programs 
and their media have been in existence 
for several years and presumably have 
met the test of time; they are assumed to 
have been initiated in response to an estab- 
lished need; and they are official require- 
ments. 


Official Documents 

The following official documents fur- 
nished the primary sources of the sam- 
pling for officer informational require- 
ments: Officers’ Call, Armed Forces 
Informational Pamphlet Number 1, Army 
Information Digest, Report to the Army, 
Suggested Reading List for United States 
Officers, Active or Reserve, Field Manual 
21-13, The Soldier’s Guide, Field Manual 
22-10, Leadership, Field Manual 22-100, 
Command and Leadership for the Small 
Unit Leader, Army Regulations 355-5, 
Troop Information and Education (Gen- 
eral Provisions), Special Regulations 355- 
20-1, Troop Information and Education 
(Troop Information), Special Regulations 
605-150-20, Atomic Energy Specialization, 
and all special regulations in the 350- 
series. 

From the above publications, 21 in- 
formational classifications pertinent to of- 
ficer education were isolated and have 
been tabulated in Figure 1. About 19 of 
those areas pertain to the “why” of a 
given field of knowledge. The first nine 
are clearly not in the field of technical 
military training. All are subjects which 
provide essential background for any mil- 
itary leader. 

The subject areas are admittedly ar- 
tificial as most originate from the mass of 
the Army’s documents. Those official pub- 
lications frequently break a subject into 
segments. Examples are the distinction 
between leadership and the military code 
as used in the objectives of the Officers’ 
Information Program; and American de- 
mocracy and the worth of the individual 
as described in the Troop Information 
Program. For the purpose of Figure 1, 





















“significant military matters” was used to 
represent complete studies of military pro- 
grams and activities, contrasted with “Ar- 
my’s policies” which was interpreted as 
representing guidance for current courses 
of action. Digests of military articles and 
book reviews, of course, are not fields of 
knowledge at all; but they are listed be- 
cause they represent capsules of informa- 
tional subjects. 

The listing of informational require- 
ments results in a hodgepodge. It is doubt- 
ful if the subjects are intended to be oblig- 
atory in nature. On the other hand, the 
application of the doctrine and philosophy 
of information would indicate that the 
Army expects its officers to take some ac- 
tion to keep well informed. There would 
seem to exist a need for a clarification, 
co-ordination, and codification of those ex- 
act areas of nonmilitary knowledge in 
which the Department of the Army ex- 
pected its officers to become informed. A 
directive would seem to be in order which 
would balance informational requirements 
with all other demands on the officer; which 
would select those nonspecialized areas 
common to all officers; and which would 
clearly separate those subjects which are 
essential from those which are merely nice 
to know. Priorities should be established 
for required subjects—those desirable and 
those reserved for specialization. 


Available Information 


An informational directive not only 
should list subject areas, but should estab- 
lish minimum standards of attainment, 
should phase these standards in relation 
to grade or years of service, and should 
indicate the media to which the officer 
should look for help in reaching these 
standards. Official vehicles of communica- 
tion to impart this knowledge probably 
should be designated to ensure that in- 
formation in all given areas is adequately 
disseminated. 

The Army has indicated a need for of- 
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ficers’ self-study in extremely broad and 
somewhat nebulous areas. Having as- 
signed such a mission, what does the De- 
partment of the Army do to furnish the 
necessary means for performing the task? 
The Army’s primary assistance to the 
officer in furthering his personal infor- 
mational training is through an officers’ 
segment of its internal Troop Informa- 
tion Program. The doctrine and principles 
of troop information apply equally to the 
officers’ portion. The additional areas se- 
lected for officers’ information train the 
officer in the meaning of the mores of his 
profession and keep him informed as to the 
reasons behind major events of military 
significance. These areas are: 


1. Significant military, national, and 
international matters. 

2. The Army’s missions, plans, and pol- 
icies. 

3. The exacting demands of the military 
codes of duty and honor. 

4. The type of leadership required in 
the Army. 


Instruction is implemented through a 
monthly pamphlet called Officers’ Call 
which is distributed on the basis of one 
copy for each three officers. Procedures 
for the utilization of Officers’ Call are del- 
egated to the Chief of the Army Field 
Forces and to overseas commanders under 
the policy that “materials published in 
Officers’ Call will be used either as the 
basis for lecture, forum, or panel presen- 
tation, followed by a discussion period on 
the topic, or as required or recommended 
reading for all officers.” The Army’s high 
command frequently uses Officers’ Call as 
a media for reaching the officers’ corps. 
In one case, the Secretary of the Army 
directed the attention of all officers to a 
condensation of three of his speeches be- 
cause they represented thinking at the 
top Army level. Twice, selected reprints 
have been issued to each officer commis- 
sioned in the Regular Army or called to 
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extended active duty after the date of 
original publication. 


The broad concept of the training “is 
based on the premise that intelligent, pro- 
gressive, and alert Americans, if given 
proper and adequate information upon 
which to base a stimulating exchange of 
ideas, will make every effort to improve 
their knowledge and understanding.” 


The topics listed in the Officers’ Infor- 
mation Program are of great importance. 
The codes of duty and honor and the field 
of leadership are basic. They are inspira- 
tional areas. The knowledge of these 
topics combined with character makes the 
officer corps. 

A knowledge of significant military, na- 
tional, and international matters repre- 
sents intellectual attainment. These sub- 
jects give the officer the background to 
supervise information training for his 
troops. They may also furnish basic 
knowledge to reinforce the officer’s per- 
sonal lack of education. 

The officer’s “why?” is intended to be 
answered in the area of missions, plans, 
and policies. As a member of the chain 
of command, the officer is extremely sen- 
sitive to suddenly announced policies of 
which he has had no prior warning. As 
a supervisor, he is entitled to accurate 
knowledge of policy changes in the organ- 
ization he represents. The first Officers’ 
Call emphasized this point by stating that 
the pamphlet would “bring to all officers 
simultaneously information regarding 
these decisions, as well as explanatory 
notes on how and why they were reached.” 

Officers’ Call is the vehicle used to dis- 
seminate the officers’ segment of infor- 
mational subjects. The use of only one 
medium to meet the special needs of the 
officer corps probably was considered ad- 
equate because the news and facts pre- 
sented in other troop information media 
are also of interest and value to the of- 
ficers, both as fighting men and as leaders. 
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Officers’ Publication 

An informational pamphlet, of course, 
is not the only means for keeping the 
officer informed. He does most of his study 
on his own time and with his own re- 
sources. Major official assistance comes 
from service school education and from 
rotation of assignments. 


A publication, however, appears to be 
the best method for the Department of 
the Army to reach the majority of its of- 
ficers. The printed word is the traditional 
method of imparting knowledge. It is the 
primary method of self-study, and it may 
be retained as a reference. Books, maga- 
zines, and newspapers are used in all 
professions for the transfer of knowledge. 
The Armed Forces are no exception— 
both in the United States and worldwide. 
There are at least 31 magazines published 
by foreign armies, exclusive of Navy and 
Air Force publications. The standard 
American periodical directory lists 24 
United States publications pertaining to 
military matters of Army significance. 

Which periodical should the officer read? 
It is hoped that the officer corps has no 
zealot who seriously would attempt to 
digest 24 publications. To meet minimum 
informational standards, however, an of- 
ficer might attempt to read the following: 
a daily metropolitan newspaper; a weekly 
newsmagazine; a weekly military news 
publication concerned with actions and 
policies directly affecting the individual; 
a monthly semiofficial technical journal of 
arm or service; a current significant book 
on military or political science; and the of- 
ficial publications Armed Forces Talk, 
Military Review, Army Information Di- 
gest, and Officers’ Call. 

The branch quasi-official journals and 
the weekly military news periodicals are 
worth more than passing thought. Within 
the staffs of these publications are dozens 
of extremely capable advocates of the 
services. They usually are crusaders who 
know the service problems in and out. 
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Officers’ Army Military 
Call Information Review 
Digest 


AREAS OF KNOWLEDGE Number of issues: 42 12 12 


Number of articles 
tabulated: 110 114 197 











1. The principles of American democracy. Good citi- 
zenship; dignity of the individual; respect for 
the truth; government by law; spiritual values. 


2. The importance of the individual, including the 
soldier’s understanding of the value of his role in 
the Army and why his service is required. 


3. Communism and the nature of its threat to the 
US; the issues at stake in the ideological war. 


. National events of primary security impact, includ- 
ing the organization and operation of Federal 
government and nature of American “politics.” 


. International events of current or potential sig- 
nificance to the security of the United States; 
US foreign policy. 


. Foreign countries and peoples; characteristics, 
habits of living, psychology, ideological concepts. 
Attitudes and conduct dealing with people other 
than Americans. 




















. Geopolitical factors in a nation’s strength, with 
particular reference to geography and its in- 
fluence on peoples and on military operations. 


jk . The value of information, both TI&E and PI. 
9. Military history, traditions, and service customs. 











. Military management, including the Army Primary 
Program system, Public Administration, and 
Business and Personnel Administration. 


. Army Civilian Components matters of significance 
to the officer on active duty. 


2 . The Army’s principles and examples of leadership. 


3. The meaning of military codes of duty and honor, 
including examples of standards of integrity 
and professional ethics. 


14. The Officers’ Career. 


5. Department of Defense, Navy, Air Force, and 
Marine doctrine, policies, plans, and operations 
of concern to the Army. 


5. Significant military matters such as air transport, 
antiguerrilla operations, supply economy, and 
psychological warfare. 


. The Army’s missions, policies, operations, and 
plans, as well as explanatory notes on how and 
why they were r hed 


. Functions and operations of Army commands, in- 
stallations, and miscellaneous activities. 


19. Technical developments of Army-wide interest. 
Bacteriological, Chemical, Radiological Warfare. 
21. Techniques of Military Operations. 


22, Speculative article on future warfare, and pro- 
posals for changes in doctrine. 


‘3. News briefs of US and foreign military matters. 
24. Digests of US professional ine articles. 
Digests of foreign military articles. 
Book reviews of books of military significance. 28 



























































Number of Articles in’ Selected Magazines Classified by Specific Areas of Information. 


Figure 1. 
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They personally also know the key Con- 
gressmen, the critical members of the 
Bureau of the Budget, and other top 
civilian administrators. Time and time 
again they have shown a willingness to 
speak aggressively for their subscribers 
when custom decreed that the Army’s lips 
remain closed. Their representatives, for 
instance, have been heckling officials on a 
pay raise for several years. The big tech- 
nical branch journals reach into indus- 
tries whose officials otherwise would know 
little of the current problems of the serv- 
ices. For the good of the service, as well 
as for efficiency in the dissemination of 
military news, the Army officer should 
continue to support these publications. 


Official Magazines 

The Army has three official magazines 
of particular interest to officers. They are 
Officers’ Call, The Army Information Di- 
gest, and Military Review. Using as a 
yardstick the areas of knowledge tabu- 
lated in Figure 1, the contents of the 1953 
issues of these magazines are classified by 
the number of articles which pertain to 
each area. The results are shown on the 
same chart. 

The three official magazines do not nec- 
essarily aim their contents at identical 
reader targets. Officers’ Call is written for 
all Army officers—although many of its 
subjects would appear to.be orientation 
for junior officers. The Military Review’s 
editors carefully point the magazine to the 
professional perspective of commanders 
and staff officers of divisions or higher 
headquarters. The Army Information Di- 
gest apparently does not try for an ex- 
clusively officer clientele. Its articles in- 
terpret and explain the Army’s activities 
to civilian, enlisted, and officer readers 
alike. The variation in editorial policy 
makes difficult a rigid comparative evalu- 
ation of the magazines. Lacking a common 
standard, a given magazine should not be 
expected to cover specific subjects unless 
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the announced scope of the magazine 
covers that area of knowledge. However, 
since this study is concerned primarily 
with finding means to satisfy the Army 
officers’ needs, the analysis considers the 
contents of each magazine against the 
criteria of known officer informational re- 
quirements, irrespective of the target 
reader at which the magazine may have 
been aimed. 


Officers’ Call 

Officers’ Call has been published for 6 
years. The five volumes through 1953 con- 
tained a total of 110 articles. Within the 
objectives of the officers’ information pro- 
gram, 10 percent or more of the articles 
covered the Army’s missions, policies, and 
plans; significant military matters; the 
value of information; and book reviews. 
Leadership and the military code were 
just short of the 10 percent list. 

National affairs, the meaning of Ameri- 
can democracy, and foreign countries and 
peoples were not covered at all in 5 years. 
One article each was given to Department 
of Defense matters, the importance of the 
individual, geographical factors, technical 
developments, the reserve components, 
and military management. The omission 
or light treatment of these subjects may 
be understandable when we consider Of. 
ficers’ Call as only one media in the broader 
Troop Information Program. National and 
international affairs, geopolitical factors, 
foreign peoples, Department of Defense 
matters, American democracy, and the 
importance of the individual are covered 
frequently in publications of the Office of 
Information and Education of the Secre- 
tary of Defense, particularly in Armed 
Forces Talk. 


The last two volumes of Officers’ Call 
have shown a definite tendency to one 
lengthy essay on a matter of military sig- 
nificance or an element of the Army’s mis- 
sion. The article is designed to state of- 
ficial doctrine and to sell the importance 
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of the subject. This follows the technique 
of Armed Forces. Talk and of Troop 
Topics. It facilitates discussion. It also 
curtails frequent coverage of many broad 
informational areas. One essay tends to 
emphasize, perhaps disproportionately, a 
single topic. It also handicaps reader in- 
terest, for all officers are not equally in- 
terested in the same subjects. 


Army Information Digest 

The Army Information Digest is a 64- 
page, illustrated, pocket-size monthly, 
which contains an average of 10 articles 
an issue. The magazine is issued to all 
commands of the active Army down to com- 
panies. The purpose of the publication, 
as listed in the masthead, is to provide 
“timely and authoritative information on 
the policies, plans, and operations, in- 
cluding technical developments, of the De- 
partment of Defense, the Department of 
the Army, the other services and the re- 
serve components.” 

The Digest articles are written in a 
popular and breezy style. They are not 
speculative. All are factual. They are ex- 
tremely well written and edited for quick 
reading and assimilation. Neither the 
slant nor the style would readily adjust 
to a philosophical article on military 


‘science such as is done for similar sub- 


jects in Officers’ Call. 

All 12 issues of the 1953 edition of 
Army Information Digest were analyzed, 
totaling 114 articles. Ten percent or more 
of the articles were devoted to Depart- 
ment of Defense matters, technical devel- 
opments of Army-wide interest, the field 
of information, and to the functions and 
operations of various Army activities. All 
fields listed in Figure 1 were covered ex- 
cept the importance of the individual, geo- 
politics, bacteriological and radiological 
warfare, and the officers’ career. The 
magazine did not carry book reviews or 
digests of other magazine articles. 

The Army Information Digest had more 
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articles on national affairs and fewer on 
international events than did Officers’ 
Call. It maintained a good average on 
leadership, but decreased on the code of 
honor. It was far ahead of Officers’ Call on 
technical developments, the civilian com- 
ponents, the value of information, and 
military history. As with Officers’ Call, it 
is noticeable that the Army Information 
Digest does not infringe on Armed Forces 
Talk. 

While Officers’ Call makes a thought- 
ful study on the broad aspects of sig- 
nificant military programs, it makes lit- 
tle effort to describe current functional 
activities. The Digest does. It may well be 
that, in so doing, it helps build up in the 
individual a pride in his job and his serv- 
ice. Descriptive articles were included on 
such subjects as the Rangers, aviation 
engineers, the chemical warfare museum, 
provost marshal work, servicewomen, food 
service, and ordnance salvage operations, 
among many others. 

The comparison of the two magazines 
shows that there is a great duplication. 
The Army Information Digest covers more 
areas more frequently. Its articles are 
neither as thorough nor as profound as 
the essay in Officers’ Call. If the lead ar- 
ticle of the Army Information Digest were 
to be the essay from Officers’ Call, the con- 
solidated publication probably would cover 
adequately the fields to which each of the 
two magazines is now pointed. 


Military Review 

The Military Review is a monthly pub- 
lication of the Army’s Command and Gen- 
eral Staff College. It is pocket-size and 
illustrated. It contains the most textual 
matter of the official magazines, with 112 
pages of double columns. 

The magazine is intended for the com- 
mand level of a division or larger unit. 
Its announced objective is “to disseminate 
modern military thought and current 
Army doctrine and provide a forum for 





articles which stimulate military think- 
ing.” It is intended to be of “general in- 
terest to the military service at large, 
emphasizing new ideas or developments in 
command and general staff methods and 
tactics, or illustrating lessons learned in 
combat .. .” 

Military Review issues for 1953 also 
were measured against the informational 
areas used for Officers’ Call and the Army 
Information Digest. Ten percent or more 
of the articles were in the fields of sig- 
nificant military matters, international 
events, military history, and speculative 
articles on future warfare. Geopolitics— 
with 5 percent—was still much greater 
than the other magazines, principally be- 
cause of the stress given to military geog- 
raphy. 

The high rating of international events 
may be misleading, for most of these ar- 
ticles were concerned with the activities 
of foreign armies rather than with the 
political implications of international re- 
lations. However, a splendid coverage of 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
was presented. Also of interest is that this 
is the only American military magazine 
which publishes digests of foreign mili- 
tary articles. This department accounted 
for the large number of international sub- 
ject articles and for the size of the specu- 
lative group. Another excellent feature is 
“Military Notes Around the World,” which 
consists of 10 pages of pithy reports on 
important military happenings in the 
United States and other major nations. 
This section is an outstanding military 
news digest which, because of its short- 
ness and evasion of technical detail, easily 
could be considered primarily informa- 
tional. 

The 1953 edition has 35 articles con- 
cerned with military history. These ar- 
ticles, however, are not primarily for the 
purpose of dramatizing history so as to 
develop pride of service through tradi- 
tion, although undoubtedly they touch this 
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aspect. They are the result of the tech- 
nique of the historical example in military 
instruction, and are intended to teach cur- 
rent doctrine by examination of the les- 
sons of history. 

Surprisingly, the magazine makes no ef- 
fort to interpret current Army missions 
or policies, yet has numerous articles, 
both foreign and American, which specu- 
late on future warfare. Army policies and 
plans are reflected to some extent in a 
section of Army news. Several areas be- 
sides the Army’s missions were not cov- 
ered. These included the principles of 
American democracy, the importance of 
the individual, and national events. Only 
one article each was devoted to the mili- 
tary code, the value of information, mili- 
tary management, and the officers’ career. 


The vague distinction between informa- 
tional matters of military significance and 
military subjects of broad interest is 
dramatized in the Military Review. A pro- 
fessional—but not unduly technical—hand 
is apparent in every article. It is with- 
out doubt a professional journal, yet the 
selection of articles and the editing takes 
into account the broader perspective re- 
quired of higher commanders. 

Information subjects to which Armed 
Forces Talk and Officers’ Call have laid 
claim are apparently avoided by Military 
Review. Communism might appear to be 
an exception, until we realize that the 
Military Review emphasizes military tech- 
niques of communistic armed forces. The 
number of articles on leadership also is 
understandable since leadership is a pro- 
fessional art required of Army officers. 

Military Review and Army Information 
Digest do not duplicate. The distinction 
in approach is shown by the slant toward 
subjects on Army functions and opera- 
tions. Military Review views these activi- 
ties from the standpoint of how they func- 
tion. The Army Information Digest con- 
siders them as subjects for explanation 
to their readers as to why they exist. 
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A comparative summary of the maga- 
zines analyzed in Figure 1 develops the 
following aspects. It is extremely difficult 
to separate purely informational subjects 
from professional ones. The final classifi- 
cation depends upon the editorial slant, 
for the same subject and the same basic 
facts may be presented as a technical ar- 
ticle or an informational article at the 
whim of the writer or editor. 


Armed Forces Talk 

Generally speaking, all magazines cov- 
ered the information field. The outstand- 
ing exception which is almost spectacular 
is in those aspects of troop information 
which are receiving the greatest attention 
from the top leadership of the Department 
of Defense. These include the meaning of 
American democracy, the importance of the 
individual, and the nature of communism. 
These subjects are consistently covered 
in Armed Forces Talk. They are not in 
the announced mission of the other maga- 
zines, and, as previously explained, the 
failure of these magazines to cover these 
areas is not a just subject for criticism. 
From the facts listed in this study, how- 
ever, it would appear that nowhere has the 
officer been excused from receiving infor- 
mation in these fields. He is not given 
access to such knowledge in the Army. 
magazines written for him. It appears, 
therefore, that the officer must study each 
issue of Armed Forces Talk as his only 
official source of information in these crit- 
ical subjects. 

The officer also needs Armed Forces 
Tall: because the other publications do not 
cover adequately national and interna- 
tional affairs. This omission is surprising 
because of the global nature of the cold 
war, and because military alliances are a 
part of our strategic national policy. An 
understanding of foreign countries and of 
geopolitical factors in international power 
polities is essential for the same reason. 
Another void is in digests of timely 
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news of military importance. This is a 
field which is basic to the individual’s de- 
sire for information. He prides himself as 
a career man on knowing as quickly as the * 
next man whether he is in the zone of con- 
sideration for promotion, and which divi- 
sions will be withdrawn from Korea. The 
Army’s official publications apparently 
have advisedly left this field to the weekly 
unofficial periodicals, probably because of 
the greater speed of distribution of the 
commercial publications, and because of 
the delay imposed upon official maga- 
zines in processing official clearances 
through the Department of the Army. 

When the Army’s three publications are 
combined with the Defense Department’s 
Armed Forces Talk, it must be conceded 
that the officer corps has been given a 
reasonably broad and digested coverage 
of the fields of knowledge which Army doc- 
trine requires of him. For more complete 
mastery he would need to do extensive re- 
search, and especially to read a few of the 
books available in each sphere. 

The analysis of officers’ magazines il- 
lustrates the difficulty the Department of 
the Army has in selecting a vehicle for 
communicating with the officer corps. Cir- 
culars, memoranda, radios, and letters are 
all used. The command letter ending with 
“the contents of this letter will be brought 
to the attention of all officers” probably 
is the most common. There would seem to 
be advantages to both the Department of 
the Army and the officers to have one 
magazine designated to transmit the voice 
of command. Perhaps one section of such 
a publication could be for the Secretary 
of the Army and the Chief of Staff. Other 
sections could be reserved for explanations 
of current policy directives from the Gen- 
eral Staff. The Army War College might 
be allocated space for the reproduction 
of an outstanding lecture or paper pre- 
sented to resident students. 

Since many officers feel that there are 
too many things to read now, and there is 
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no method of determining which is the 
most essential, such an authoritative pub- 
lication would help in their selectivity. 
The bulk of the contents could be on sub- 
jects listed in the suggested official in- 
formational requirements directive. To 
help the officer locate other information 
he may need to maintain the required in- 
formational standards, the magazine could 
digest or review important articles from 
commercial and military magazines and 
from significant books. 


Utilization of Material 


The publication of informational mag- 
azines does not necessarily mean that they 
are read. An objective and factual deter- 
mination of the reading habits of Army 
officers is necessary to find out if these 
publications are reaching their intended 
audience. 

Answers were sought from the 1953-54 
class at the Army War College. Here was 
a body of Regular Army officers of suf- 
ficient size to make an adequate sample. 
However, Army War College students are 
not representative of all Army officers. 
They are unique in that by their selec- 
tion to attend the Army’s highest school 
they are presumed to be successful and 
experienced in their profession. They are 
potential top leaders. They are all of senior 
field grade. It is presumed that they are 
highly motivated and energetically am- 
bitious. They also are assumed to be intelli- 
gent, and better than average in education. 
The “know-how” of practical experience 
in two wars has given them a broad out- 
look, has perfected their education, and 
probably has sharpened their ability to 
distinguish the essential from the un- 
important. 

A questionnaire was prepared to cover 
the student’s reading habits for a 1-year 
period prior to his arrival at the Army 
War College. This was a time when the 
officer was disrupted with a permanent 
change of station and when he had just 
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received a list of 10 books which the Army 
War College recommended that he read 
prior to reporting to the College. 

The students were in a variety of as- 
signments of worldwide distribution. A 
few were in Korea where little time or 
facilities were available for reading. 
Others were serving at the Military Acad- 
emy or service schools where their jobs 
required them to read broadly and thor- 
oughly. Practically all of the class came 
from responsible positions. These jobs 
were a mixed blessing, however, for one 
officer might quadruple his reading as a 
part of his official duties to evaluate, edit, 
or research numerous subjects. Another 
officer would work weekends and several 
nights a week on budget preparation and 
would never have a chance to read more 
than his daily newspaper. Officers of this 
age and grade carry a professional load 
of great mental responsibility, and share 
the parenthood obligation to devote off- 
duty time to several children, both of 
which seriously curtail the time for read- 
ing which might be available to bachelor 
lieutenants. 

It is not known how much of the stu- 
dent’s success is attributable to his self- 
study habits. Officers selected for the Army 
War College probably do more reading of 
informational material than does the aver- 
age Army officer. On the other hand, there 
is no basis for making an assumption that 
if these officers read numerous periodicals 
that all other officers do likewise. 

These assumed traits of Army War Col- 
lege students point to a possible fallacy in 
their use as guinea pigs for this study. 
They are definitely not a cross-section 
of the United States Army Officer Corps. 
They must be above the average of com- 
missioned officers to have been selected 
for a school which is limited to the top 
stratum of officers. Any results obtained 
from an examination of their reading 
habits, therefore, must be qualified be- 
fore extension to all officers. 
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RESULTS OF QUESTIONNAIRE CONDUCTED AT ARMY WAR COLLEGE 


Please complete the following as it applied to you during the period 1 July 1952 to 1 July 1953. (Prior 
to becoming a student.) 
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as- Grade 128 Cols; 48 Lt Cols Age 40.8 Average 
A 112 Combat Arms 
or Arm or Service 59 Tech & AdminSv Years Promotion List Service 16.2 Average 
ing Theater 106 Continental US; 65 Overseas 
ad- 1. During the period ending 1 July 1953, I depended upon the following media for information on 
iobs international, national, and nontechnical affairs of broad military significance. (Mark an ‘“‘X” in the ap- 
10r- propriate blank. EXCEPT FOR NEWSPAPERS, please circle the medium you used most frequently for 
me this purpose.) ; 
obs i, CNIS on oe oe ccktecncned 98% 6: TOMO © sonst ssesskes cece OO 
one A EN. Gch nudacensacdeneeunbaned 96% ee 26 5 eo ceo aceanedeenasatn 11% 
sa a ah ats 0 i dee a 61% g. Army organized discussion groups ----11% 
_ Attaches ca bee 14% Mi CORCOEI, wn cn ctinwcccnmsaes 13% 
ner ee? 
oral 2. I read at least every other issue of the following: (Use an “X.” In addition, circle” those to which 
and you actually subscribe.) 
lore a. Two daily newspapers (with opposing viewpoints) ~...---------------------------------- 33% 
this Ui: SEU I, (CN a eee ecb ink ea cnieinaen dee nemesedsemeeendnanead 65% 
oad : 
sen ey RRS OE SAR cee es ee Re I Fe eR eS Oa 86% 
' 
off- a ee I 8 i is wanes oueuie toad ane eeeseuasaucedeenl 60% 
of e. General: civilian meagesins (COLIIBR4+rpe) .. 36 oo so iii cin ccn cence nes ccncsecnnsecs 53% 
ad- ee a NTE ke Pee ee A ee Ee ee ee ee 
elor f. Nonmilitary technical or professional magazines (Such as FOREIGN AFFAIRS) -------- 17% 
Sp eae a een el reece ie Ne ete oS AON OE En MERE OTe Pee Ce See Ree ee ee eee 
stu- g. Military branch magazine (Such as COMBAT FORCES JOURNAL) ~------------------- 67% 
elf- | Cie MR Sage ns baba ove alec ouackemmepaekaeendenawcdesbkansencdsanaswaecuansan bees 
‘my h. Military news periodicals (Such as ARMY TIMES or ARMY NAVY AIR FORCE 
4 of ED aber eceh ce anka wen dadsns eebeeecesthe na ckecceeteeanuaenasewocanwade 12% 
ver- i, MELZUARY MVINW (CORO wilt) ~...<-..~~.2........--- 0005-2 esccoten ne ccecenns 55% 
ae J, I Isis cies acl ieiiciatinsacniccowreriesminaistinn nei seinaintacin eitnenspiteintianita 64% 
na 
als Te 57% 
UR” ENED tron Wand bkcniaadvabdcadundedsannandbadabenanaudenmasenakarnmeewe 13% 
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y in ne PR I SI orotic Sinan ncnontinninieciceniansddommiaaceieepinneesaenne 
dy. : NE So isiccataiinteticndapcinineceennteeiesieininamaiannns 5% 
pon mF 
“ps I GRO cet inka ee is arc csanahbicasenenseeinceacnpibesndenmnendbedeuacsnaeesuen 
om- ’. During this past year, I read and attended an organized discussion of OFFICERS’ CALL: 
ted 6 or more times 15% 8 to 5 times 12% 1 or 2 times 10% None 638% 
top Prior to my receiving the Army War College reading list, in the past year I read the following 
ned number of books listed on the Reading List for United States Officers: 
ing } or more books 8% 3 to 5 books 28% 1 or 2 books 32% None 32% 
be- Remarks: 
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Questionnaire Results 

With the permission of the Comman- 
dant of the Army War College, a question- 
naire was submitted to each Army of- 
ficer attending the 1953-54 session. The 
completion of answers was voluntary. 
Opinions and evaluations of media were 
not solicited. The questionnaire used is 
shown in Figure 2. 

The questionnaire went to 184 Regular 
Army officers and 5 officers of the Army’s 
civilian components. Answers were re- 
ceived from 171—90.4 percent of the Army 
officers in the class. 

The general characteristics of the stu- 
dents for the l-year period immediately 
preceding their entry to the Army War 
College are shown in Figure 3. 

All of the officers used several media 
to obtain information on international, 
national, and nontechnical affairs of broad 
military significance. The percentages of 
officers who used each medium were: 

Media 


Newspapers 


Percent 


Magazines 


Army organized discussion groups -_ 17 
Motion pictures 


Television’s popularity as an informa- 
tional medium may be the result of the 
many forums featuring nationally promi- 
nent officials. Except in England, the over- 
seas officers did not have an opportunity 
to use television. However, overseas of- 
ficers doubled these in the continental 
United States in viewing informational 
movies, and were slightly ahead in mag- 
azine and radio use. They read 10 per- 
cent fewer books. 

Combat arms officers read a few more 
newspapers, saw more movies, and relied 
on conversations more than did technical 
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and administrative officers. The latter were 
ahead by more than 10 percent as radio 
and television users, and read a slightly 
larger number of magazines and books. 
Officers were asked which of the above 
media they used most frequently to obtain 
nonprofessional information. Newspapers 
were excluded since it was assumed that 
they are the most widely used for this 
purpose. Results were: 
Media 


Magazines 


Percent 


Television 


Conversations 

The results of this question tend to 
confirm the use of magazines by the De- 
partment of the Army as a primary means 
of reaching the officer corps. 

The percentages of officers who read at 
least every other issue of a civilian-type 
publication were: 

Printed Media 
Daily newspapers 
(one daily paper 
(two daily papers with 
opposing viewpoints 


Percent 


Weekly newsmagazine 
Weekly picture magazine 
General civilian magazine 


Nonmilitary technical 
(or professional magazine)  -___ 17 
The large number of officers who read 
two or more daily newspapers with op- 
posing viewpoints is an educational com- 
pliment, for many experts in informational 
fields consider this habit the height of in- 
tellectual discernment. Assignments in 
overseas theaters did not upset the officer’s 
reading pattern, probably because of the 
availability of the Stars and Stripes news- 
paper in each theater and because of over- 
seas and air mail editions of newsmaga- 
zines. Officers overseas read only half as 
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many nonmilitary technical or professional 
magazines as did those in the United 
States, but they read slightly more of each 
of the other items except two daily news- 
papers. 

Technical service officers read three 
times as many nonmilitary technical and 
professional magazines as did combat arms 
officers, and trailed by 14 percent in their 
use of picture magazines. 

The weekly military newsmagazines 
were the most frequently read of the 


Troop Topics 
Miscellaneous official 
publications 
The three official magazines intended 
primarily for the officer are closely 
grouped. The compulsion for reading Of- 
ficers’ Call in most commands might ac- 
count for its place on the list. Officers in 
the United States exceeded officers over- 
seas by 11 percent in reading military 
news periodicals, by 6 percent in military 
branch magazines, and were nearly double 





General Characteristics of Students 


Average age 
Average years of promotion list service 
Number of full colonels 


Number of lieutenant colonels 


Number of Armored, Artillery, and Infantry officers 


Number of technical and administrative service officers 


Number who served in the Continental United States 


Number in overseas commands, less Korea 


Number in Korea (battle conditions) 


Figure 3. 





publications aimed at the professional of- 
ficer. The semiofficial branch journals 
were a close second. Military publications 
listed in priority are: 
Printed Media 

Military news periodicals 


Percent 


Military branch magazines 
Officers’ Call 

Army Information Digest 
Vilitary Review 

\rmed Forces Talk 
Report to the Army 


in Report to the Army. Overseas officers 
were ahead by 5 percent in reading Mili- 
tary Review and Army Information Di- 
gest. 

Combat forces officers exceed technical 
services officers in reading military news- 
magazines, Military Review and Army In- 
formation Digest. Technical services of- 
ficers double the combat officers in reading 
Troop Topics and Report to the Army. 

The organized discussion period for the 
dissemination of the contents of Officers’ 
Call was very poorly attended by senior 
officers: 
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Percent 
No attendance in past year ------ 63 
ar er ones TOBY oS cesses 15 
Zee to Rive temes: 2... =... .<.< 12 
(ne or two times .........--.=2 10 


This record probably is the result of the 
number of officers stationed at large head- 
quarters where the reading of the maga- 
zine is an acceptable substitute, and to the 
number on isolated duty such as foreign 
military missions. Officers overseas at- 
tended 20 percent more than did officers 
in the United States, and technical serv- 
ices officers have a slight edge over the at- 
tendance of combat arms officers. 


Army Field Forces Lists 


The reading of books listed on the Read- 
ing List was reported as: 


Books Percent 
No books read that were on 
eee ee 32 
One or two books read ____________ 32 
Three to five books read __________ 28 
Six or more books read __________ 8 


The wording of the question apparently 
was misleading. The objective of the ques- 
tion was to determine the adequacy of 
the guidance furnished by the Army to 
the officer in the selection of worth-while 
books. Many officers probably felt that 
the question was designed to determine 
their book reading habits in terms of num- 
bers. They, therefore, checked the number 
which indicated the books they had read 
of a type which they felt should appear 
on a military reading list. 

Some officers were not sure whether the 
book actually was on the Army Field 
Forces guide, for they had not seen the 
list. One colonel, who checked “3 to 5,” 
wrote: “I read 15 to 20 books on inter- 
national affairs, history, or economics, per 
year, but have no idea how many are on 
the above list—3 to 5 a guess.” Another 
remarked, “I read about 30 books of non- 
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fiction type—have never seen list referred 
to.” Fourteen officers added remarks to 
their questionnaire that they had never 
seen or heard of the Reading List. Several 
other officers orally observed that they had 
checked “1 or 2” as being fair since they 
had read so many books that at least one 
must have been on the list. At least one of- 
ficer looked up the list in the Army War 
College Library before completing the ques- 
tionnaire because he did not know what 
it was. In view of these statements, it 
would appear that the percentage in the 
“none” column is actually greater than 
reported. 

No effort was made to determine how 
many books were read. The officer cited 
above who reported reading 30 nonfiction 
books was checked “none” in the Read- 
ing List tabulation. On the other hand, 
the percentage of officers who listed books 
in their answer to the first question, and 
the report of 68 percent that they had 
read one or more books on the Reading 
List, is substantial evidence that senior 
field grade officers have not overlooked 
books as a medium for their self-educa- 
tion. Officers overseas exceeded those in 
the United States in the reading of books 
by 7 percent, and administrative services 
officers were ahead of combat forces of- 
ficers by 5 percent. 

The questionnaire indicates that senior 
field grade officers devote appreciable time 
to reading general informational litera- 
ture as well as professional periodicals. 
After newspapers they prefer magazines. 
They strongly support the series of semi- 
official military publications. More than 
half take advantage of the official infor- 
mation magazines made available to them 
by the Department of the Army. Only a 
third attend organized officers’ informa- 
tion discussion groups. Most read nonfic- 
tion books of broad military significance, 
but do not necessarily use the recommen- 
dations contained in the Reading List in 
the selection of their titles. 
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An interpretation of sundry oral re- 
marks contributed by students indicates 
that senior field grade officers feel that 
there are too many publications to read 
now, and that selection of material is 
based solely upon individual interest. They 
are voracious readers, but would welcome 
any plan which would help in the better 
selection of significant material. 

The questionnaire was the final step 
in a series of investigations designed to 
determine the procedure in the Army for 
informing the officer corps. These steps 
included brief examinations of the doc- 
trine and philosophy of information for 
Army officers, the existence of official 
informational requirements, the number 
and adequacy of informational media pre- 
pared for the officer, and the use the of- 
ficer makes of that media. A cogent sum- 
mation of the objectives of the study was 
inadvertently made by one student officer, 
when he wrote the following comment on 
his questionnaire: 

While in England on my last assign- 
ment as United States Instructor at the 
British Staff College, I was made critically 
aware of the constant battle an officer has 
to keep himself informed. As the sole 
United States representative on the fac- 
ulty, I was considered, by the British, as 
an expert on all phases of the American 
Army—as well as American life generally. 
It was a constant challenge for me to keep 
informed. 


Conclusions 

The following conclusions summarize 
the research and analysis of this inves- 
tigation of the problems of informing the 
American Army officer: 

1. The Army has developed a doctrine 
of internal information which requires that 
every member understand the reasons for 
his service and for the jobs he is expected 
to do. The implementation of this doctrine 
is the responsibility of the leader. 

2. The philosophy of information is 
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particularly applicable to the officer, 
not only in his role as troop leader, but 
also as an individual. Although the Army 
officer is well educated, his profession re- 
quires him to keep abreast of all knowl- 
edge which has a bearing on the security 
of his country. 

3. At least 19 different areas of in- 
formational knowledge are suggested in 
official documents. These cover very broad 
fields, of which nine are in subjects not 
covered by technical military training 
programs. This is an excessive requirement 
which is diluted by lack of a directive es- 
tablishing officer information standards. 
No one can know everything, and study 
subjects should be consolidated into those 
which are the most pertinent for national 
security. 

4. Much of the informational fare for 
Army officers is supplied by semiofficial 
publications. This is particularly true for 
timely personnel actions affecting the in- 
dividual, current military news, technical 
developments, techniques of military oper- 
ations, speculative articles, and book re- 
views. These publications are widely read 
by senior field grade officers. The Army 
should continue to support the semiofficial 
branch journals and military newsmaga- 
zines because of their thorough coverage 
of these fields, and because of their value 
as spokesmen for the Army’s interests 
before the public and the Congress. 

5. While the officers’ segment of the 
Troop Information Program helps to sup- 
port the information mission given the 
officer, its official publication, Officers’ 
Call, furnishes only a small portion of the 
officer’s total informational needs. 

6. The Army has two informational 
magazines, Officers’ Call and the Army In- 
formation Digest. There is considerable 
overlap in the scope of the publications. 
The essay which makes up the entire con- 
tents of Officers’ Call could easily become 
the lead article for Army Information 
Digest and the two publications consoli- 
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dated into one informational magazine. 

7. Armed Forces Talk is concerned pri- 
marily with those informational subjects 
which are emphasized the strongest by the 
top leadership in the Department of De- 
fense. These include the meaning of Amer- 
ican democracy, the importance of the 
individual, the nature of the Communist 
threat, and current national and interna- 
tional matters of military significance. The 
Army officer, therefore, should read Armed 
Forces Talk regularly to obtain authorita- 
tive information on these subjects. 

8. A survey of the off-duty reading in- 
terest of the Army officers attending the 
Army War College demonstrates that this 
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selected group of senior field grade officers 
devotes appreciable time to extensive read- 
ing of general informational literature, 
as well as professional magazines. Over 
half read the Army’s informational maga- 
zines. 

9. Senior field grade officers rarely at- 
tend organized officers’ information dis- 
cussion groups, although 64 percent read 
Officers’ Call. 

10. The Army’s Reading List itemizes 
books which have not been annotated or 
evaluated for the user. The list is ap- 
parently not widely used in the officer 
corps as guidance for the selection of off- 
duty reading material. 





The quality of the individual soldier is more important in this age than 


ever before. To use the more complex instruments of modern war properly 


requires men of higher caliber. There is a greater need than ever before for the 


soldier to have higher technical ability, intelligence, and initiative. At the 


same time, to develop his natural ability and to train him properly requires 


more time than ever before. He must be prepared to master the technical 


aspects of new weapons, and he must also be prepared physically, mentally, 


and spiritually for the greater stresses of modern war. For even though war- 
fare is increasing in complexity, the physical conditioning of the soldier is 
just as important as ever. 





General Matthew B. Ridgway 
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Guidelines to Effective Leadership 


Lieutenant Colonel James K. Osterman, Ordnance 
Director, Extension Training Division, The Ordnance School 


The views expressed in this article 
are the author’s and are not neces- 
sarily those of the Department of the 
Army or the Command and General 
Staff College—The Editor. 


As LONG as there are men on this 
earth, there will be leaders of men. Like 
rain, rations, and retreat, leaders are a 
necessary part of the scheme of things. 
Such men—each in his own way—will seek 
to learn, to employ, and to refine the 
techniques which, for them, increase their 
effectiveness as leaders. Each, as a per- 
sonality, will select or discard—often un- 
consciously—the attitudes or patterns of 
behavior which bring about the best re- 
sults. Perhaps no two will ever use the 
same devices under the same circum- 
stances and certainly never—considering 
personality variations—with precisely the 
same degree or emphasis. This does not 
imply that generalization in this field is 
impossible, but rather that it is desirable 
for the benefit of those who must work at 
this complex and fascinating business of 
handling men. 

Taking into consideration the national 
attitude and present standards of military 
discipline, here are a few guidelines, or 
generalizations, for those who would im- 
prove their effectiveness as leaders of men 
—any men, soldiers, civilians in military 


or civilian employment, or indigenous 
personnel in Korea, Germany, Japan, or 
France. It makes little difference, for hu- 
man nature the world over is very simi- 
lar: 

1. Try to be approachable on a man-to- 
man basis but without condescension or 
simulated humility. This can be developed 
by taking a continuous and natural inter- 
est in your subordinates and associates 
and by letting yourself be seen among 
them. One’s desk and its ever increasing 
avalanche of paper, often makes this dif- 
ficult, but both the interest and the desk 
can be handled if determination and drive 
are present. Observe how General Eisen- 
hower got around to see his men and con- 
sider how it paid off. He had a desk—a 
great big desk—and a lot of papers, too. 

2. This business of being interested in 
men requires talk—the catalytic agent 
without which interest cannot express 
itself nor approachability be established. 
What the talk is about makes little dif- 
ference, but talk a man must if he would 
have others understand him, and if he 
would create an atmosphere of easy ap- 
proachability and a climate in which com- 
munications are continuously open—up, 
down, and sidewise. Where the group ef- 
fort is concerned, there is magic in talk. 

3. Resist the temptation, the natural 
inclination, to make promises. Few prom- 
ises, however well meant, can be ful- 


Despite the many complex and complicated definitions which have been 
applied to the numerous facets of leadership, dynamically, leadership is 


applied Christianity; mechanically, it is commonsense and hard work 
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filled without the support or co-operation 
of a second, third, or fourth party—and 
who can be sure that he will ever get such 
co-operation. Be satisfied to promise your- 
self and others only that you will do your 
best—and then do it. Let all other prom- 
ises remain unsaid. 

4. Be courteous to all men always as a 
matter of normal behavior. Try, if you 
can, to have one brand of courtesy and 
make this as acceptable to the general as 
it is to the private. But if this must be 
artificial, then you would do better to be 
your own rude self, for men will then 
understand you and you will escape their 
resentment of the artifice. What the gen- 
eral might do is another matter. 

5. To one degree or another, each of 
us is a disciplinarian. At the top of the 
scale is the hard disciplinarian with stand- 
ards of unrealistic perfection. At the bot- 
tom is the indifferent disciplinarian with 
no standards at all. There are such people 
and they may be found both in and outside 
the Army. The importance of this is 
that each man—knowing himself—must 
decide just how much of a disciplinarian 
he is—and then be that consistently. If 
you want to confuse your men, be hard 
today and soft and easygoing tomorrow. 
If you want to make it easy for them to 
understand and work for you, be what- 
ever you are and be that way all the time. 
Based on your own disciplinary standards, 
make it easy for others to know what you 
expect of them. Men learn faster and pro- 
duce more when operating standards and 
policies are consistent and understandable. 





Lieutenant Colonel James K. Osterman 
served in the Philippines and Japan dur- 
ing World War II. From 1949 to 1952, he 
was Commanding Officer of the Bamberg 
Ammunition Depot; Director of Training 
at the USAREUR Ordnance School in Eu- 
rope; and Commanding Officer of the 
Captieux Ordnance Depot in France. He 
returned to the United States and was as- 
signed to the Ordnance School, where he 
is presently the Director of the School’s 
Extension Training Division. 
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6. Where the offenses of men are con- 
cerned, draw a line beyond which you will 
not be taken and make this limit known 
to all men. While it is recognized that most 
men can be helped back on the tracks 
through wise counsel and guidance, and 
that others will conform with punishment, 
it is an unw'se commander who fails to 
emancipate his organization from the 
worthless, incorrigible few to whom no 
appeal or punishment is sufficient—no 
matter how often it is repeated. Like 
death and taxes, these individuals will 
always be with us. 

7. It is an odd fellow, indeed, who does 
not care where he stands with the boss. 
Where his job is concerned, a man likes 
to be told occasionally just how he is doing 
—what he is doing right or wrong. As 
in the matter of dying, he attempts to 
avoid uncertainty. This is simply human 
nature at work and anyone who would 
add depth to his understanding of men 
would do well not only to recognize this, 
but to employ this knowledge by letting 
men know just where they stand—be it 
high or low. While we may not hesitate 
to praise, we are timid about admonish- 
ment—although the subordinate will ac- 
cept the admonishment to avoid the un- 
certainty. Where individual drive and 
enthusiasm are concerned, probably noth- 
ing is as important as the necessity for 
avoiding uncertainty in the minds of men. 

8. In the military, this brings up the 
matter of the efficiency report which some- 
one has described as the most important, 
single paper in an officer’s career. It is 
also a basic and essential tool in the kit of 
the personnel manager who is alert to his 
responsibility for the development of men. 
Too often the tool is unused. Any officer 
worth his space deserves to be told when 
he is doing well or badly—and he deserves 
to be told this when it happens. What he 
deserves and what he gets—in far too 
many cases—are two different matters 
entirely. The superior feels his subordi- 
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nate should have sense enough to know 
how he is doing. The subordinate—in the 
absence of anything to the contrary—as- 
sumes that what he is doing must be ac- 
ceptable or the superior would correct 
him. The two are worlds apart. The cor- 
rection required here must come from top- 
side—from the man who handles men—if 
there is going to be any correction. Let- 
ting a man continue to make the same 
mistakes and then impaling him on an 
efficiency report is neither correction, 
leadership, nor good management. 

We often hesitate to show subordinates 
their efficiency reports because we have 
failed to bring them to heel for the mis- 
takes and delinquencies the report re- 
veals. To show a man an unfavorable 
report—whether he has or has not been 
well guided—takes courage. If you have 
that courage, you will also have the 
thanks, admiration, and respect of a grate- 
ful subordinate. He will feel that he has 
never been treated so well before. How- 
ever, if a man fails to correct the weak- 
nesses which have been pointed out to him, 
he deserves the rough treatment he gets. 

9. Most good men relish the feeling of 
importance, the esteem, and the challenge 
which the trust of a superior implies 
when an additional duty is given them. 
Who, among us, has not at one time or 
another wondered at a subordinate’s sud- 
den display of unsuspected ability when, 
by our design or because of some un- 
avoidable necessity, he discharged better 
the responsibilities usually well discharged 
by another? The lesson here is that you 
must systematically develop your subor- 
dinates by giving them more and more 
responsibility until they have reached 
their ceiling and can handle no more. The 
lesson fits well into the military pattern, 
as here the nature of responsibility is 
such that you accumulate responsibility 
as your skill develops in delegating it. 

In recommending the giving of respon- 
sibility, it is assumed that there is a suf- 
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ficient amount to go around among those 
who can handle it. There must be balance 
between aggregate responsibility and total 
personnel. Where personnel is insufficient 
to total responsibility, the work is not ac- 
complished on time, costly mistakes are 
made, and irritability and frustration 
take the place of confidence and good judg- 
ment. Reverse this and men lose interest, 
they complain about things they would 
otherwise overlook, they loaf on the job, 
they stop thinking, and they fail to do well 
what little there is to do. 


The ideal situation is one in which men 
have responsibilities which continually 
tax their talents and a work force not in 
excess to the requirement. This, said 
another way, means that those in charge 
have responsibility equal to their ability 
and that they and their organization are 
forever busy at the challenging business 
of handling it. It also indicates that if 
you want a job well done you should give 
it to a busy man. 


10. Keep the conviction alive in the 
minds of men that they are getting all 
the information there is, that it is reliable, 
and that they are getting it without delay 
—not by your intentions, but by your 
acts. Except for personal confidences and 
classified material, make a point of giving 
your men the latest information reg- 
ularly on anything relating to their jobs— 
the organization, future plans, particular 
achievements, changes, and mission. Men 
are continuously seeking information 
which they suspect has personal signifi- 
cance to them as individuals; whether it 
has or not is beside the point—they want 
it anyway. Where such information is 
denied or gleaned only fragmentarily, they 
will invent their own. When such infor- 
mation is circulated, it becomes stuffed 
with individual interpretation and, as 
such, is merely rumor. Since rumor is a 
manifestation of uncertainty, it is to be 
avoided like poison. Conduct yourself and 
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your business so that secrets are unneces- 
sary. 

11. In the management field, much has 
been written about organizational com- 
munications. In the Army, we call this 
“vetting the word down to the men.” How- 
ever, nothing much is said about getting 
the word up. All men—in one degree of 
keenness or another—can think, if per- 
mitted, and if all this thinking or brain 
power is encouraged and employed, the 
chances are that the group effort will 
succeed. It follows that the ideas—the 
thinking ability of all individuals—should 
be solicited and that all men should be 
made to feel that their thinking and ideas 
are important. 

Like courtesy, this is not something to 
be turned off and on like a spigot—off 
when everything is going well and on when 
there is a fire to be put out. Rather it re- 
quires an atmosphere in which it is simply 
always taken for granted that each per- 
son has the ability to contribute to the 
welfare of the organization and that his 
ideas will be considered. It is what Brig- 
adier General S. L..A. Marshall had in 
mind when he observed that, “Loyalty in 
the masses of men waxes strong in the 
degree that they are made to believe that 
real importance is attached to their work 
and to their ability to think about their 
work.” 

An organization in which individual 
thinking is accepted, and whose leader is 
easy to approach, is an organization which 
will win battles in combat, make money in 
business, perform impossible services for 
the soldiers up front, and make wholesale 
contributions to good citizenship. Men die 
hard under such leadership. 

12. Thinking is only part of the job; 
someone must do the work. For a number 
of reasons, the idea is prevalent, even in 
the military, that the 40-hour week is just 
what its name implies, and that anyone, 
officers included, may rightfully look 
askance at the mention of “overtime.” Now 
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anyone who requires men to work for 
work’s sake, or annoys them with “busy” 
work when they know full well there is no 
necessity for it, will get the contempt he 
deserves as well as the reputation for be- 
ing the stuffed shirt he certainly is. On 
the other hand, where the workload re- 
quires—or where deadlines or quotas 
must be met—forget the 40-hour week and 
forget it willingly and without being told. 
It is remarkable how many seemingly com- 
plex problems fall apart under the pres- 
sure of analytical thinking and hard work, 
and while this is very much as one would 
expect it to be, it is also remarkable how 
seldom these problems are approached 
that way. What we need are more men 
who can reduce complex problems to sim- 
plicities so that the rest of us can under- 
stand them. We need fewer men who take 
essentially simple problems and confuse us 
by making them complex. In most cases, 
it is simply a matter of the brain work 
required by analytical thinking. 

13. If the day’s work is to be done and 
if men are to understand what it is that 
needs to be done, someone must give the 
orders—the more direct and explicit the 
orders, the better. This precludes such 
confusion as “I think we might do so and 
so.” “Don’t you think we ought to do...” 
or “Maybe we should do .. .” Where such 
indecision is not tied down with a decisive 
order to act, men should not be expected 
to second-guess the Old Man accurately 
and come up with what they can only hope 
he wanted. Men simply are not endowed 
with that kind of intuition. 


14. Where accomplishments are con- 
cerned, speak of them in terms of the 
group, not in terms of yourself even 
though you may have made the major ef- 
fort. Few tasks are accomplished by one 
man alone—they come as the result of co- 
operation and group effort. This would 
appear, at first glance, to be a statement 
of the obvious, until it is remembered how 
often we speak of accomplishments in the 
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first person—especially those of us who 
are in the service. 

Particularly in the presence of the Old 
Man, the forthright acknowledgment that 
this or that was achieved because Sergeant 
Smart thought of it first, will pay off 
especially where the sergeant and his 
associates are concerned. As far as you 
are concerned, the good word will soon 
get around and the men will think and 
work for you accordingly. As a matter 
of fact, the Old Man, 9. times out of 10, 
will have known all about it anyway— 
who is trying to fool whom? 

15. In moving from one assignment to 
another, give immediate attention to a 
thorough understanding of the organiza- 
tional structure of the new enterprise. 
Learn the channels, and the responsible 
people at the top of them early, if you 
would accomplish your interorganizational 
tasks rapidly and unerringly and escape 
the impatience which superiors and sub- 
ordinates alike will otherwise have for 
your mistakes and false starts. Resist the 
pressure which will often be exerted to 
design or change the organizational pic- 
ture for the pay or pleasure of some “in- 
dispensable” personality. Fashion your or- 
ganization strictly in terms of the separate 
or unlike elements of the total job at hand 
—the people will be fitted in later. Vol- 
umes—each with its worth-while pictures 
and suggestions—have been written on 
this subject. But whatever the picture— 
without exception—the soundness of any 
organizational structure may be measured 
by the swiftness with which it chews up 
problems, makes decisions, communicates 
orders and information, and gets the job 
done. It exists for no other purpose. 

16. Men who are charged with the re- 
sponsibility of directing the efforts of 
others should endeavor to attach impor- 
tance to the positions occupied by their 
key subordinates. This implies that they 
have been carefully selected and that in 
ali respects they are worthy of their posi- 
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tions. It also implies that no soldier or 
civilian may be insubordinate to officers, 
noncommissioned officers, or foremen with- 
out facing the hazard of immediate re- 
percussion. Where insubordination occurs 
among men in a group with respect to 
some one person in charge, the superior 
should make some changes—and promptly 
—before the entire group gets the idea 
that insubordination is a permissible con- 
dition of their employment. Insubordina- 
tion is the termite of any productive effort, 
whether it be manufacturing automobiles, 
passing the ammunition, killing the en- 
emy, or raising a family. Like cancer, it 
must be detected and destroyed if the body 
is to survive. The reverse of this is also 
true; there is no substitute for a high 
order of intelligent discipline, in or out 
of the service. 

17. If it were unusual for men to be 
deceptive and untruthful, it would also 
be elementary to point out here the im- 
portance of telling the truth. The half- 
truth, the subterfuge, or the sly wink, the 
knowing look, given in answer to questions 
seeking the truth, are devices of the dis- 
honorable and, as such, have no place in 
the affairs of honorable men. To advise 
men to tell the truth is itself only half 
of the truth unless they are also told that 
courage is required if the advice is to be 
followed. This brings up the matter of 
“intellectual honesty.” This simply means 
telling the complete truth, in addition to 
expressing what you feel must be revealed 
about something, when no one has asked 
for your opinion in the matter. It is 
something each man must decide for him- 
self, being driven on the one hand by the 
strength of some inescapable, inner con- 
viction, and forewarned on the other, by a 
realization of the probable perils involved. 
If the conviction persists, the expression 
will be made; if not, one will then have 
to be content with the prospect of living 
with himself. That men often find them- 
selves in this unhappy quandary is a fact 
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—but it should not, and need not, be if 
the leaders of men are willing to encour- 
age and consider individual thinking and 
self-expression. How management reacts 
to this question may be earmarked as one 
of the basic tests of its own goodness. 

18. Never gamble, drink with or borrow 
money from soldiers or civilian workers. 
Conduct your affairs, social and financial, 
to preclude the necessity for this. What 
little you may gain in personal popularity 
will be temporary; your loss of respect 
will be permanent. By no means, however, 
does this imply that the friendly little 
game, with ample bourbon on the side, is 
not a necessary part of life. It is solely a 
matter of how often and with whom. 

19. For those of us who are in the serv- 
ice branches, the matter of the civilian 
employees is of considerable importance. 
It is in this area that officers occasion- 
ally stumble. Some feel that because one 
group wears one kind of a suit and the 
other another, that there is a difference 
between them as people. This is wrong 
and man for man they are no different 
from any other group of people. That there 
are vast differences in the conditions of 
their employment is obvious; as is the fact 
that these conditions are based on Acts of 
Congress, not whim or accident. The at- 
titude that all civilians are politicians, that 
they abuse the sick leave privileges as a 
matter of habit, that they will not do a 
day’s work when they are on the job, 
that they are overpaid, and that they work 
for the Government only because they can- 
not find a job elsewhere, will get you 
nothing but trouble. With respect to in- 
dividuals—but not the civilian corps— 
these criticisms may be true; however, 
so is AWOL, “sick call,” “soldiering,”’ 
“failing to repair,” disobedience, disre- 
spect, and similar devices on the other side 
of the ledger. While neither one is an ex- 
cuse for the other, nevertheless they both 
happen to be true. So, bearing in mind the 
conditions of their employment and with 
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no preconceived antagonism, approach 
your job as the supervisor of civilians 
with the determination to do well the tasks 
assigned and to keep your employees sat- 
isfied at the same time. This is not easy, 
but it is what your superior expects; and 
if he does not get it—you will. 


20. Stop long enough periodically to 
inventory your attitude toward your job, 
your boss, your employees, and your asso- 
ciates. It is as important as an Inspector 
General inspection and, like one, will re- 
veal the usual discrepancies, some minor, 
some serious, and all needing correction if 
one is to be honest with one’s self. Where 
is improvement required? Do I complain 
too much about conditions that are within 
my power to correct? Does my superior— 
being responsible for everything—realize 
that in effect I am criticizing him when I 
complain? Am I indifferently supporting 
decisions or policies with which I person- 
ally do not agree? Have the men detected 
this and acted accordingly without inter- 
cession on my part? Does my superior 
sense this? (Yes, he does.) Am I co- 
operating with other people, stretching 
a point to be helpful without being told? 
Do I have the respect and co-operation— 
or only the fear—of my subordinates? 
Why? This is a sampling of the questions 
which must be answered if a man is to 
take an honest accounting of himself. The 
accounting, like the Inspector General in- 
spection, is a waste of time unless correc- 
tive action is taken—so take it. 

Most recommendations, if applied, cost 
something in the way of dollars, additional 
personnel, equipment, or facilities. The ap- 
plication of these recommendations or 
guidelines will cost you only two im- 
material things—the will to improve your- 
self and the presence of mind to follow 
the guidelines when the occasions—in- 
numerable occasions—present themselves. 

Dynamically, leadership is applied 
Christianity; mechanically, leadership is 
commonsense and hard work. 
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KOREAN ARTILLERY _. 


Colonel James R. Wheaton, Artillery 
Chief, West Virginia Military District 


The views expressed in this article 
are the author’s and are not neces- 
sarily those of the Department of the 
Army or the Command and General 
Staff College —The Editor. 


= the Republic of Korea (ROK) 
Army has light and medium artillery com- 
parable to any in the Eighth Army. This 
result has been accomplished since 1 Jan- 
uary 1952 because of the planning and 
foresight of General James A. Van Fleet, 
the Eighth Army Commander. 

At the beginning of this period, the ROK 
Army had less than 20 light and medium 
battalions of artillery to support its 10 
infantry divisions. Initially, the plan for 
expansion of ROK division artillery in- 
cluded the formation of a division artillery 
of three 105-mm and one 155-mm howitzer 
battalions for each ROK division. The 
plan was carried out successfully through 
the combined efforts of the Chief of Staff, 
ROK Army, the Korean Military Assist- 
ance Group (KMAG), and the 5th Field 
Artillery Group. As former KMAG Ar- 
tillery Advisor to the ROK Army and 
senior advisor at the ROK Artillery 
School at Kwangju, the author supervised 
training of the first five new artillery 
groups. Later, as Commander of the 
United States 5th Field Artillery Group 
in the ROK II Corps, he directed ad- 
vanced combat training for the eighth 
and all subsequent groups, to include the 


fifteenth as well as two headquarters and 
headquarters batteries destined to become 
corps artillery headquarters batteries of 
ROK Corps Artillery. 

In general, the artillery expansion 
program provided for activation of a new 
headquarters and headquarters battery 
and two light artillery battalions each 
month. Concurrently, ROK medium artil- 
lery battalions were organized and trained 
by United States division artilleries. Re- 
cruits—upon completing 8 weeks’ branch 
immaterial training at a training center 
at Nonsan—were sent to Kwangju, the 
ROK Artillery School, for 12 weeks of 
artillery training. This training was di- 
vided into two phases—4 weeks’ basic in- 
dividual training at the Artillery School, 
and 8 weeks’ basic unit training in the 
field on the firing range at the school. 
The latter period was further divided into 
equal periods of battery and battalion 
training. 

During the first 4 weeks of individual 
training at the Artillery School, trainees 
were divided as follows: two firing bat- 
teries, one survey platoon, one fire direc- 
tion battery, one communication eee 
and one motor battery. 

Cadres—both officer and ae 
new units were obtained from the original 
battalions at the front. They received 4 
weeks of cadre training at Kwangju con- 
currently with training of recruits. Upon 
completion of this period, cadre and 
trainees were brought together to form a 


Through the co-operation of many agencies, light and medium artillery 
oi the Republic of Korea Army has played its role in the best artil- 
lery tradition and now compares favorably to any in the Eighth Army 
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group headquarters battery and two light 
artillery battalions. This unit, hereafter 
referred to as a group—with approxi- 
mately 50 percent of its table of organi- 
zation equipment—continued training on 
the range at the Artillery School at 
Kwangju under a training program 
adapted from a program of instruction of 
The Artillery School at Fort Sill, Okla- 
homa. 
Training 

Training was, of necessity, intensive 
with emphasis on practical work. Theory 
was kept to a minimum with training aids 
and devices utilized to the maximum. One 
particularly effective device was a bat- 
talion installation complete with observa- 
tion posts, fire direction centers, howit- 
zers, radios, and telephones—all set up at 
reduced distances. 

Driver training as conducted at Kwang- 
ju involved the use of Japanese Nissan 
and Toyota trucks on simple driving 
courses. Recruits who had hardly seen a 
vehicle used the driving range for 3 weeks. 
The fourth week they were given practical 
experience on the road during short road 
marches. 

Upon completion of 12 weeks’ field train- 
ing, personnel of the group, less equip- 
ment, moved to Seoul by rail where they 
received the bulk of their equipment. The 
unit then proceeded by marching to combat 
positions in the II Corps sector, where 
they came under operational control and 
training supervision of the United States 
5th Field Artillery Group which was act- 
ing as Corps Artillery of the II Corps. 





Colonel James R. Wheaton is a graduate 
of the 1926 class of the United States 
Military Academy. A veteran of World 
War II, he was stationed in Alaska from 
1941 to 1944. He served in Korea from 
April 1952 to November 1953 as Deputy 
Chief to the Korean Military Advisory 
Group, and later as Commanding Officer 
of the 5th Field Artillery Group, United 
States Artillery of the II ROK Corps. He 
is presently serving as Chief of the West 
Virginia Military District. 
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While under the United States 5th 
Field Artillery Group, the ROK groups 
performed not only their combat mission 
in support of ROK divisions, but also com- 
pleted a 90-day advanced training program 
designed to bring their combat effective- 
ness up to standards required by Eighth 
Army. This training program included 
30 hours of training weekly, conducted 
under direct supervision of the training 
section of the United States 5th Field 
Artillery Group. Individual and section 
training; battery and battalion firing and 
nonfiring reconnaissance selection and oc- 
cupation of positions; center of impact 
and high burst adjustments; and massed 
firing tests and calibration were included. 
Battery and battalion reconnaissance se- 
lection and occupations of position in- 
cluded gunnery requirements of Army 
Field Forces tests 6-1 and 6-2. Battery 
fire direction centers functioned as bat- 
talion fire direction centers at least once 
each week. All phases of artillery training 
were completed during this 90-day period, 
while group headquarters and its battal- 
ions continued to perform combat missions 
in support of ROK divisions in the II 
Corps. 


Specialist Training 

In addition to the 90-day program out- 
lined above, certain specialists were 
trained in a number of schools established 
by 5th Field Artillery Group. To facilitate 
this program, each of the three United 
States field artillery battalion command- 
ers acted as a division artillery com- 
mander in addition to his other duties— 
being responsible for operations and for 
training ROK Army personnel of the ROK 
group in survey, battery executive tech- 
nique, communications, operation and 
maintenance of motor vehicles, forward 
observer, shell reporting, crater analysis, 
and combined infantry-artillery team 
training in numbers sufficient to complete 
table of organization and equipment and 
cadre requirements. 
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Howitzer emplacements were constructed by all ROK battalions in the 5th Field Artillery 
Group. Above, a 155-mm howitzer position which was prepared by the 98th Field Artillery 


Battalion of the ROK II Corps Artillery. Below, interior view of a howitzer position 
prepared by ROK Artillery personnel as a part of their training under the 5th FA Group. 
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Specialist training, supervised and con- 
ducted initially by a United States Ord- 
nance Medium Maintenance Company, in- 
cluded courses for motor officers and 
artillery and motor mechanics. In addition, 
5th Field Artillery Group conducted 
courses for air observers, radio repair, 
and troubleshooting. Two meteorological 
teams for each field artillery group head- 
quarters were trained, initially, by the 
United States 1st Field Artillery Observa- 
tion Battalion, and later by an augmenta- 
tion unit of 5th Field Artillery Group. 
Photo interpretation instruction was con- 
ducted by Headquarters, II Corps. 


Pilot Training 


ROK Army liaison pilots learned to fly 
L-19 planes at the Artillery School at 
Kwangju. Upon graduation, they were as- 
signed to II Corps where they came under 
the Air Officer, 5th Field Artillery Group, 
for combat training. When ROK groups 
completed their advanced training under 
5th Field Artillery Group and became 
division artilleries, they were complete 
with L-19 aircraft, ROK Army pilots and 
observers. Both pilots and observers were 
fully trained in reconnaissance and ob- 
servation of artillery fire. 


A summary of courses for trained spe- 
cialists follows: 

Length of Course 
Course in Weeks 
Air Observer 2 
Artillery Mechanic 
Radio Repair 
Meteorology 
Motor Mechanic 
Motor Officer 
Photo Interpreter 
Battery Executive Officer 
Driver 
Survey 
Forward Observer 
Shell Report 


While the training program outlined 
above may be familiar to most artillery- 
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men, a number of factors made its ac- 
complishment most difficult and, at times, 
almost impossible. First, the language 
barrier forced many Koreans to learn 
English. Written lesson plans were repro- 
duced bilingually. The bulk of instruc- 
tion was conducted by United States per- 
sonnel using interpreters. The fact that 
approximately 50 percent of Korean 
trainees were illiterate further compli- 
cated the problem. The bulk of ROK 
trainees—farmers only a few weeks re- 
moved from rice paddies—was completely 
ignorant of mechanical equipment in any 
form. Interpreters, when available, were 
not familiar with terms involving maté- 
riel, equipment, or technique of fire. It was 
only through the untiring effort and devo- 
tion to duty of the United States of- 
ficers and enlisted men of KMAG and 5th 
Field Artillery Group—assisted by ROK 
interpreters—that difficulties were gradu- 
ally overcome and the training program 
was accomplished successfully. 


On the other hand, ROK Army person- 
nel were not bothered by many of the dis- 
tracting influences found in United States 
units. There were few problems or require- 
ments other than those related directly 
to formation and training of artillery 
units. Koreans, regardless of previous ex- 
perience or lack of formal education, are 
disciplined in concentration by nature. 
They undertake training with grave 
Oriental seriousness and learn easily, 
absorbing instruction readily. They are 
eager for knowledge. Their insatiable 
curiosity, coupled with their lack of 
mechanical experience, often resulted in 
their attempting echelons of equipment 
maintenance for which they were neither 
trained nor prepared. 

Initially, a training section of four 
field grade officers supervised the ad- 
vanced training of ROK artillery units 
under 5th Field Artillery Group. As the 
program progressed, an augmentation unit 
was obtained which consisted eventually 
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Recruits—upon completing 8 weeks’ branch immaterial training at Nonsan—were sent 
to Kwangju, Korea, for 12 weeks’ artillery training at the Artillery School. Above, 


ROK artillery students in gun drill at Kwangju. Below, men of the ROK llth Field 
Artillery Battalion registering their piece on a target during field training exercise. 
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of 14 officers and 60 enlisted men assisted 
by Korean interpreters. 

One of the major tasks accomplished by 
this training section was translation in- 
to bilingual text excerpts from field man- 
uals, technical manuals, and Fort Sill 
notes for training purposes. 

As the number of units under opera- 
tional control of 5th Field Artillery Group 
increased, certain training responsibili- 
ties were delegated to commanders of the 
three United States artillery battalions of 
the 5th Field Artillery Group. One ROK 
artillery group with its attached battal- 
ions, together with the battalion organic 
to each division, became a_ provisional 
ROK division artillery reinforced by a 
United States battalion and a ROK me- 
dium battalion. Hence, as acting division 
artillery commander, each United States 
battalion commander controlled four light 
and one medium field artillery battalions 
—a unit comparable to a United States 
division artillery reinforced. The 5th Field 
Artillery Group eventually conducted ad- 
vanced combat training for the bulk of 
the new light ROK artillery battalions, 
and for five of the new ROK medium artil- 
lery battalions as they were rotated 
through the group. 

To assist in carrying out this training 
in 5th Field Artillery Group, a number 
of officers and enlisted men from the or- 
ganic United States battalions were placed 
in key positions with ROK Fire Support 
Co-ordination (Group) and Fire Direction 
Centers (Battalion). All United States 
forward and air observers were required 
to fire missions in Korean while all Ko- 
reans in similar positions were required 
to do the same in English. Thus, one major 
function of a United States battalion com- 
mander in 5th Field Artillery Group was 
fire support co-ordination for a ROK di- 
vision. Each United States battalion es- 
tablished a division fire support co-ordi- 
nation center (FSCC) utilizing ROK 
group headquarters personnel. Here, fires 
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of artillery battalions and tactical air 
were co-ordinated in support of ground 
operations of each ROK division. The 5th 
Field Artillery Group Fire Support Co-or- 
dination Center, in turn, directed each of 
its subordinate FSCCs, and thus controlled 
the fires of all artillery battalions and 
close air support available to II Corps. 


The static tactical situation in Korea 
resulted .in continued improvement of 
semipermanent artillery positions and in- 
stallations. All ROK Army battalions in 
the 5th Field Artillery Group constructed 
howitzer emplacements with overhead 
cover for protection of personnel and 
weapons—using logs, sandbags, and 
packed earth. These emplacements were 
constructed in such a manner that each 
artillery piece could fire not only over its 
normal sector, but also to the limit of its 
range in either direction along the main 
line of resistance. Construction of these 
emplacements became standard for all ar- 
tillery in Eighth Army. Serviceable per- 
sonnel and equipment shelters were also 
constructed with typical Korean ingenuity. 
These were capable of withstanding direct 
hits of enemy light artillery. 

Continuous inspections of training, 
matériel, and housekeeping were carried 
out by the Commander, 5th Field Artil- 
lery Group, assisted by his staff and 
United States artillery battalion com- 
manders. Deficiencies in training, firing 
technique, care and maintenance of maté- 
riel, and storage and handling of ammu- 
nition, and all other phases of artillery 
technique were brought to the attention 
of ROK artillery commanders who made 
necessary corrections. 

Police and sanitation measures were 
enforced strictly by the 5th Field Artil- 
lery Group Commander until cleanliness 
and good order became standard practice. 
Strict enforcement of military sanitation 
measures resulted in higher morale, as 
well as improved health and tactical effi- 
ciency in ROK field artillery units. 
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During the advanced training of ROK 
artillery, under direction of the author 
as Commanding Officer, 5th Field Artil- 
lery Group, battalions were moved con- 
stantly from permanent positions to oc- 
cupy positions in the open, conducting 
firing reconnaissance selection and occupa- 
tion of positions upon enemy targets and 
occupying previously located positions to 
the rear. In this way they received train- 
ing in both forward and retrograde moves 
under combat conditions. This training 
paid valuable dividends when shortly be- 
fore the armistice one of the heaviest 
blows of the war was struck by approxi- 
mately 50,000 Chinese. The main blow was 
received at the Junction of the United 
States IX Corps and the left of the II 
Corps. A secondary blow struck the ap- 
proximate center of the II Corps. 

In the course of this action, the enemy 
penetrated to a depth of several thousand 
yards which necessitated displacement to 
the rear of 3 United States artillery bat- 
talions, 1 United States 4.2 mortar bat- 
talion, and 14 ROK artillery battalions, 
the entire 5th Field Artillery Group (II 
Corps Artillery). This move was accom- 
plished over a single route with the loss 
of but one piece of artillery which had 
been immobilized previously by enemy ac- 
tion. In this action, artillery rendered 
continuous support and contributed its 
part to the limited penetration and sub- 
sequent rapid reduction of the salient. 

Officers and men of the Korean Mili- 
tary Advisory Group, and of United States 
units who shared responsibility for su- 
pervising training ROK Army artillery, 
are worthy of the highest praise. Endless 
hours, days and weeks of patient guidance 
and arduous work were involved in build- 
ing the ROK supporting field artillery. 
Barriers of language and certain age-old 
customs were not easily overcome. All who 
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have been on the battlefront bear witness 
to the effectiveness of ROK artillery in 
the Korean conflict. As of this writing, 
corps artillery headquarters and head- 
quarters batteries, group headquarters 
and headquarters batteries, and the bulk 
of 105-mm battalions and 155-mm_ how- 
itzer battalions have graduated from 
the ROK Artillery School at Kwangju, 5th 
Field Artillery Group advanced training 
courses, taking their places on the front 
as division artilleries for old and new 
ROK divisions. This program will be con- 
tinued until the expanded ROK Army has 
a corps artillery headquarters and head- 
quarters battery for each ROK Corps and 
a complete division artillery for each of 
its divisions. 

Expansion from less than 15 battalions 
of artillery to complete division artilleries 
for all ROK divisions in a period of 2 
years could hardly have been accomplished 
effectively without the aid and whole- 
hearted co-operation of many agencies. 
Foremost among these are The Artillery 
School at Fort Sill, Oklahoma, the ROK 
Army Artillery School at Kwangju, and 
division artilleries of United States divi- 
sions which formed and gave basic train- 
ing to most of the medium battalions. 

During the expansion period, selected 
ROK artillery officers were sent to The 
Artillery School, Fort Sill, Oklahoma-— 
100 at a time—from which they graduated 
with very creditable grades. These artil- 
lery officers have been assigned to key po- 
sitions in ROK artillery units, including 
battalion S2s and S3s, and battery, bat- 
talion, and group commanders. 

While it is perhaps too early to evaluate 
the expansion program of the entire ROK 
Army, it may be safely said that ROK 
artillery has already played its role in 
the best artillery tradition, that their 
“cannoneers have hairy ears.” 
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(The author prefers to remain anonymous.) 


The views expressed in this article 
are the author’s and are not neces- 
sarily those of the Department of the 
Army or the Command and General 
Staff College—The Editor. 


= the past 5 or 6 years many 
people have asked me why I am an Army 
officer. “Why,” they ask, “do you remain 
in the Army? You have a good education. 
There are many. opportunities in civilian 
life that would pay you as much or more 
than you are making now. Why do you 
subject yourself to the hardships of the 
service? Why do you live a life that sep- 
arates you from your family, that entails 
constant moving and readjustment for 
your wife and child, that exposes you to 
the criticism which is always aimed at the 
professional soldier, that pays you a sal- 
ary that makes the accumulation of wealth 
impossible and that, at the end of 30 or 
35 years, offers you an anonymous retire- 
ment in which your former rank and au- 
thority will be forgotten except by a few?” 


Usually I can answer these questions in 
three words which cannot be refuted. To 
simply say, “I like it,” is enough to stop 
such questioning. 

It is easy to say, “I like it,” and thus 
end further discussion, but to myself this 
answer is not enough. To myself I must 
give the full answer, and as the years go 
by I find the reasons more convincing and 
more real. 

I am an officer because, as such, I can 
best serve my country, my family, and my- 
self. I am not driven by a desire to ac- 
cumulate vast stores of this world’s goods. 


My standard of living is adequate and 
with good management I will never have 
to want. I am far more concerned that 
the security of our country is preserved 
and that my son and his son can know the 
same way of life that has made this coun- 
try great. 


I am not driven by any false ideas of 
prestige. I am much more concerned with 
being a good leader and a judicious com- 
mander so that I can carry out my obliga- 
tion to the men who may serve under me. 
I am not afraid of anonymity. While it is 
true that throughout history many mili- 
tary men have become national figures, I 
do not delude myself with aspirations to 
fame. I am content, like thousands of 
others, to serve to the best of my ability, 
in any capacity whatsoever, to accomplish 
the assigned mission and by so doing add 
whatever strength I have to the total 
strength of our nation. 

I cannot agree with some of my civilian 
friends who say that I am engaged in a 
nonproductive endeavor which has as its 
objective destruction rather than construc- 
tion. 

I feel that I am helping to produce the 
one commodity that is essential if our 
country is to progress. That priceless com- 
modity is freedom, and if, by any act that 
I may perform in the course of my duties, 
I contribute to the preservation of that 
freedom, then I can say that I have pro- 
duced far more than can ever be measured 
or weighed. 

I will continue to say, “I like it,” to 
those who question me, but to myself I will 
always give the answers that mean more 
to me than these few words can express. 
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Reserve Armories 

The Army presently is building 53 ar- 
mories for Reserve forces at a cost of 18 
million dollars. The armories will serve 
as training structures for United States 
Army Reserve members in the local com- 
munities of 25 states. 

The new armories will feature long, 
low construction lines, residential type 
windows, and exterior finishes chosen to 
harmonize with neighboring buildings in 
local communities. 

The armories will be expansible—wings 
may be added as the program grows. Al- 
though they are built to accommodate 400 
men, they may be expanded to house 600 
to 800.—News release. 


Change Catapults 

A steam-powered model of British de- 
sign will be installed on all United States 
aircraft carriers to replace the hydrau- 
lic catapult which has figured in a long 
series of postwar accidents. The steam 
catapult utilizes a hooked piston riding 
in a slotted cylinder and is considered 
safer than the old hydraulic model be- 
c2use it uses no highly volatile, explosive 
liquids. The new catapult is not only 
safer, but it is also faster and much more 
powerful.—News release. 


STATES 


Ship Construction 

The awarding of contracts for the con- 
struction of a fourth aircraft carrier of 
the Forrestal type and for two more 
atomic-powered submarines, the third and 
fourth of this type, has been announced 
by the Navy. Among additional ships 
planned to be constructed by the Navy 
during the 1955 program are a new “snor- 
kel type” attack submarine of the Tang 
class, two destroyers, four destroyer es- 
corts, and two utility landing craft of a 
new design.—News release. 


Accept Bids 

Suppliers have been invited by the Army 
to submit bids on 266 million dollars 
worth of tanks, armored vehicles, and 
guns to be delivered within 12 months 
starting next June. The vehicles to be 
ordered are Patton M-48 medium tanks, 
M-59 armored infantry vehicles, M-42 
twin 40-mm self-propelled guns, and 5- 
ton cargo trucks.—News release. 


Antarctic Role 

A resolution urging co-operation by the 
Government in another expedition to the 
Antarctic has been approved and sent to 
the President by the Senate Armed Serv- 
ices Committee.—News release. 
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Navy ‘Flying LST’ 
A water based plane capable of landing 
guns, trucks, and supplies—or a marine 
assault company—directly on enemy 
shores is in production for the Navy. The 
new plane—designated the R3Y-2—will 
retain the same high performance char- 
acteristics of regular transports. 

In an assault operation the plane will 
land offshore and taxi to the beach. 
When the hull touches the beach, the bow 
‘will open upward—like an automobile lug- 
gage compartment—and after a ramp is 
dropped, vehicles or troops can be landed 
directly onto the beach. The pilot simply 
reverses the propellers to pull off the 
beach, and after a 30-second taxi-run the 
80-ton plane is airborne for the return 
trip.—News release. 
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Super Channel 

A super communications channel that 
greatly outperforms the coaxial cable for 
multiple television network operations is 
being developed by the Army Signal Corps. 
It was reported that the channel already 
transmits 30 programs at one time and 
that the limit had not been reached. The 
new channel is expected to be of greatest 
use in the ultrahigh frequencies. The 
super channel is known as a “G-line” and 
unlike the coaxial cable, which carries 
programs on the separate wires that make 
up the cable, the new line carries all 
its programs on one single strand. In- 
stead of traveling through the wire, the 
waves are carried on the outside of the 
G-wire according to the report.—News 
release. 


Long-Range Camera 


Capable of cutting through atmospheric 
haze to photograph objects 35 miles away 





New camera takes pictures 35 miles away. 


is the claim made for the new 100-inch 
infrared camera lens developed by the 
Army Signal Corps. Known as the “Peep- 
ing Tom,” the speedy F:12.5 telescopic 


lens can penetrate where slower visible 
cameras could never succeed. When flights 
are grounded by weather or enemy fire, 
it is claimed that cameras equipped with 
this lens can substitute for aerial pho- 
tography. At the closest range at which 
it can operate—about 500 yards—coverage 
is approximately 105 feet wide. At a lit- 
tle more than 11 miles, the last setting 
before infinity, it encompasses a view 
three-fifths of a mile wide. 

In tactical situations, at a range of 
6 miles, it can pick up in detail any 
jeep, tank, weapons carrier, or comparable 
target within the one-third mile area 
covered at that range. For close support 
missions, the lens could observe enemy 
activity, locate fortifications, obstacles, 
supply points, artillery, armor, and other 
critical features. There are two models, 
both weighing about 100 pounds. Either 
model can be handled by two men and be 
ready to operate within 5 minutes after 
being carried to the shooting spot. Also 
being tested is another type 100-inch tel- 
ephoto lens that takes pictures with or- 
dinary “visible” light.—News release. 
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Above, foreground appears to be immediately in front of the camera while the buildings 
in the rear are only a short distance away when photographed with the Army’s new 100- 
inch infrared lens. Actually, the foreground is 4:2 miles away and the background is 
26 miles. Below, area in rectangle shows same scene taken with ordinary press camera. 
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Turboprop Transport 

The YC-180 turboprop transport, which 
is designed to carry loads of up to 20 
tons at higher speeds than any other 
transport now flying, is expected to start 
its flight testing soon. The plane is 
powered by four 3,750-horsepower jet- 





Flight testing starts for turboprop plane. 


and-propeller turboprop engines. It has a 
low slung fuselage, which has a floor the 
same height as truck beds, and a high, 
upswept tail for rear end loading. The 
Air Force has not revealed the speed of 
the new transport. The YC-130 is designed 
to fly long-range personnel movement and 
_ logistic support operations in air evacu- 
ation, troop carrier, and cargo missions. 
It can fly assault and support missions 
right to the frontlines, carrying troops 
and matériel for forward airstrip deliv- 
ery or parachute drop. It can also fly 
ambulance missions from near-frontline 
forward areas. The plane is capable of 
carrying a bulldozer, a tank, a tractor- 
trailer truck, or other items weighing 
from 12 to 20 tons.—News release. 


Test Soldiers 


More than 15,000 selected enlisted men 
in both the active Army and the Reserves 
will be given written tests in the next 
few months by the Department of the 
Army to see how much of their basic 
military training they have retained.— 
News release. 
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Tighten Security 

Under a new screening order announced 
by the Department of the Army, a favora- 
ble national agency check is a prerequi- 
site for appointment as a commissioned or 
warrant officer in either the Regular 
Army or the Reserves. The order also spe- 
cifically calls for a similar check for 
physicians and dentists brought into the 
Army under special draft provisions. The 
new system was reported to be considerably 
broader than prior regulations and the 
files of every Federal agency were re- 
quired to be checked for any information 
on an applicant’s loyalty or security back- 
ground.—News release. 


Foreign Languages 

All enlisted men and officers of the 
United States Air Force who are stationed 
in Italy, France, Germany, and North Af- 
rica recently began a compulsory 30-hour 
course of study in the language of the 
country. The languages include Italian, 
French, German, and Arabic. Personnel 
already familiar with the languages, and 
those who are scheduled to return to the 
United States within the next 6 months, 
will not be required to attend classes. 
The language instruction is being under- 
taken in an effort to break down the bar- 
riers which exist between our troops and 
the natives.—News release. 


Buy Caves 

Funds have been made available to the 
Army to purchase two limestone caves 
near Atchison, Kansas, and to complete 
one as a dehumidified storage place for 
millions of dollars worth of machine tools. 
The Army had asked for $1,155,000 to do 
this job. News release. 


Speedy Tankers 

The construction of 20 high speed tank- 
ers, which are expected to be fast enough 
to outrun Soviet submarines, has been ap- 
proved by Congress.—News release. 
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‘Sno-Buggy’ 

The “Sno-Buggy,” equipped with tires 
10 feet high and 4 feet wide, is a machine 
expected to give the answer to travel in 
the Arctic, swamp, or desert. A model is 
presently undergoing tests in deep, soft, 
powdery snow of the north. Eight of the 
huge tires are mounted dual fashion on 
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May answer problem to operations in snow. 


four electric wheels. This number of tires 
provides such a high degree of support and 
flotation for the 23-ton vehicle that they 
have been tested with only 5 pounds of 
air pressure during preliminary tests. 


The electric wheel is ideally suited to 
mobile equipment intended for rough, 
shifting, or spongy ground. Each wheel 
has its own built-in electric drive motor 
and gearing system, simplifying the de- 
sign of equipment with all-wheel drive 
and all-wheel steer. The wide rims for the 
dual wheels are made of aluminum and 
this metal has also been used several places 
in the chassis to cut down weight and 
increase buoyancy. 

The over-all width of the machine is 
24 feet, and the over-all length is 2714 
feet, while the ground clearance is 3% 
feet. According to the announcement the 
speed of the “Sno-Buggy” on the rough 
going of deep snow, boggy swampland, or 
loose sand is 8 miles an hour—forward or 
backward.—News release. 
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Air School 

Because of the increased space and fa- 
cilities required by the growing Army 
Aviation School, the organization is in 
the process of moving from Fort Sill, 
Oklahoma to Camp Rucker, Alabama. The 
move will be phased over a period of ap- 
proximately 9 months so as not to inter- 
fere seriously with the operation of the 
School. There are three large runways 
and facilities to support aviation train- 
ing at Camp Rucker.—News release. 


Experimental Reactor 

A new experimental reactor to be used 
for special studies in the development 
work of producing electricity from atomic 
energy, at costs competitive with the cost 
of power produced from coal and oil, is 
being constructed. The entire project is 
expected to cost about 10 million dollars. 
The reactor will be a “sodium-graphite” 
nuclear reactor generating 20,000 kilo- 
watts of energy in the form of heat. The 
heat produced will be absorbed by liquid 
sodium. The hot sodium will be pumped 
out of the reactor to the main heat ex- 
changer where another sodium system ab- 





AUXILIARY SODIUM 
TO AIR EXCHANGER 














Drawing of proposed experimental reactor. 


sorbs the heat to carry it to exhaust fans. 
If electricity were to be made, the heat 
would be used to produce steam to drive 
turbogenerators. No, electricity is slated 
to be generated in the developmental work 
scheduled now.—News release. 
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BRAZIL 

Military Production 

During recent defense exercises held 
in Brazil, 40-mm antiaircraft cannon, 
manufactured entirely in Rio de Janeiro’s 
Military Arsenal, were used extensively. 
Additional progress in the area of mili- 
tary construction has been evidenced in 
the marine field where the Naval Arsenal 
has built high-speed modern destroyers 
for the Brazilian Navy.—News release. 


Airplane Factory 

The establishment of a large factory 
in Brazil for the construction of buses 
and small airplanes is being planned by 
a German industrial group according to 
reports.— News release. 


CHILE 
Drop Oil Monopoly 
The Chilean Government is preparing 
to drop its oil development monopoly and 
open the country’s potential oil fields 
to private capital according to official 
sources.—News release. 


Harness Power 

Chilean engineers have recommended 
that Bolivia, Peru, and Chile act jointly 
to harness the power potential of Lake 
Titicaca, which lies 10,000 feet above sea 
level in the Andes. It was reported that 
development of Lake Titicaca’s hydroelec- 
tric power, irrigation, and _ industrial 
water potentialities could transform this 
arid, but mineral-rich, triangle where the 
three countries meet into one of South 
America’s richest areas. The plan called 
for this to be realized by freeing the 
virtually land locked waters to cascade 
down either into the Amazon system or, 
preferably, toward the Pacific seaboard. 
It was estimated that this would produce 
about 17 billion kilowatt-hours of power 
annually and that approximately 380,000 
acres would be irrigated in the three 
countries.—News release. 
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EGYPT 
Arms Unity 
Plans to unify both the command and 
equipment of their armed forces have been 
announced by Egypt and Saudi Arabia.— 
News release. 


Canal Agreement 


Under the terms of an agreement signed 
by Great Britain and Egypt, all foreign 
troops will be withdrawn from the Suez 
Canal Zone defenses over a period of 20 
months; but the positions can be reoccu- 
pied in the event of aggression against 
the West. In addition, it was stated that 
there was an agreement in principle that 
Great Britain and the United States would 
provide Egypt with military aid. Under 
the terms of the agreement, Egypt gave 
the British the right to maintain the big 
land and air bases for 7 years more with 
civilian technicians and to allow the re- 
turn of British troops if Turkey or any 
of the Arab states are attacked. The 
British spent over 1 billion dollars in 
building the base and they gave no indi- 
cation of building another base of simi- 
lar size in the Middle East. The British 
were last given the right to garrison the 
Canal Zone by a 1936 treaty which was 
to last for 20 years. In 1951, after several 
unsuccessful attempts to revise the trea- 
ty, the Egyptian Parliament approved 
laws annulling the 19386 agreement.—News 
release. 


ALASKA 

Phone Cable 

Plans to construct an underwater cable 
system linking all 48 states with Alaska 
have been announced. The project is ex- 
pected to be completed by 1956 at an es- 
timated cost of 14 million dollars. The 
system will stretch 800 nautical miles be- 
tween Port Angeles, Washington and 
Ketchikan, Alaska. Telephone service be- 
tween the areas is now provided over 13 
radio and landline circuits. This new sys- 
tem will provide 36 circuits.—News release. 
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Wind Tunnel 

A low-speed wind tunnel which will test 
six ways at one time is the first of its 
kind in Great Britain. It is possible to 
check simultaneously all six components 
of load, lift, drag, side force, pitch, and 
roll. An electronic control keeps the ap- 
paratus constant at the selected speed, 
and the forces and movements experienced 





New low-speed wind tunnel aids research. 


by the model are transmitted to a 6- 
component mechanical balance. It is of 
the return circuit type with a closed rec- 
tangular working section 9 feet wide and 
7 feet high. A 12-foot, 4-blade fan, driven 
by a 500-horsepower electric motor, pro- 
duces wind speeds of up to 170 miles an 
hour according to the report.—News re- 
lease. 


Deep Ice 

A British expedition into the icy wastes 
of northern Greenland recently discovered 
icc 2 miles deep.—News release. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


Navigational Aid 

A moving pen shows the pilot exactly 
where he is by drawing his position con- 
tinuously on a map of the area over which 
he is flying. This new navigational device 
for British fighter planes and helicopters 
“stores up” the plane’s flight path when 
the pilot flies off the map, and begins 
to function again when the plane enters 
the map area. The electronic brain weighs 
about 60 pounds, but a 20-pound model is 
under construction for smaller planes. 
The aid works on radio signals transmitted 
from a chain of stations on the ground. 
Engineers are attempting to develop a 
helicopter model which will show enlarged 
details of the landing sites. The moving 
pen would travel over these enlarged sec- 
tions at the proper speed, switching back 
to a slower speed for the regular-scaled 
map. This would enable the pilot to see 
more clearly the details and hazards of 
the landing area.—News release. 


Rocket-Powered Models 
Rocket-powered model planes are used 
by a British aircraft firm to investigate 
the behavior of new hull shapes and other 
design features. The data obtained from 





Rocket-powered models aid plane designers. 


tests in tanks, at sea, and on rivers and 
lakes is used by designers to plan the 
shapes of the flying boats of the future. 
One small rocket motor used gives up to 
10 pounds of thrust, less than 1 percent 
of the thrust given by a full-size jet.— 
News release. 
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CANADA 

Truce Supervision 

In an effort to contribute to the peace 
in Southeast Asia, Canada has accepted a 
position, along with India and Poland, on 
the international commissions to super- 
vise the truce in Indochina. Under the 
terms of the peace treaty, the upper half 
of Vietnam, including the important cities 
of Hanoi and Haiphong, will go to the 
Communist inspired forces. A significant 
feature of the treaty is that Laos and 
Cambodia were able to retain their terri- 
tory intact. The French will have 330 
days in which to effect their withdrawal 
from Tonkin and, within this time limit, 
civilians will be free to move about and 
resettle wherever they wish. Theoretical- 
ly, the partition is temporary and will 
end after nationwide elections to be held 
before 20 July 1956.—News release. 


‘Made in Canada’ 

A new type homing torpedo, stamped 
“Made in Canada,” has been developed for 
the Canadian Navy. The new torpedo, 
which is designed closely along lines of 
similar American torpedos, is the end 
product of a 40 million dollar program. 
It also marks another step in standardiza- 
tion of arms and weapons that Canadians 
and Americans are developing for inter- 
change in the event of necessity.—Ail 
Hands. 


CUBA 

Plan Tunnel 

Plans to construct a tunnel under Ha- 
vana Bay which will make huge areas 
of undeveloped land and beaches accessi- 
ble have been approved by the Cabinet. 
The company building the tunnel is to 
complete the work in 4 years. A commis- 
sion has been appointed to study the pos- 
sibility of digging a canal across the Is- 
land to connect Cardenas Bay on the 
north coast with Cochinos Bay on the 
south coast, a distance of about 50 miles. 
—News release. 
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USSR 
Polar Camp 
A temporary camp has been established 
at the North Pole by Soviet scientists who 
landed recently by air.—News release. 


Troop Shift 

A major troop shift in which the Soviet 
Union moved two corps from the Ukraine 
into Romania was reported by Ankara ra- 
dio. It was stated that the Soviet troops 
moved into barracks previously occupied 
by Romanian soldiers and into living quar- 
ters formerly used by the families of the 
Romanian soldiers.—News release. 


Sea Power 

The Soviet Navy numbers more than 
750,000 men and it is building more cruis- 
ers than all major sea powers combined 
according to a recent report given in the 
House of Lords. The report stated that 
the Soviet fleet now has between 20 and 
25 modern cruisers, more than 100 modern 
destroyers, and about 350 submarines. 
About half the submarines are in the 
large or medium class. It was reported 
that the Soviets had about 3,000 naval 
aircraft but as far as it was known had 
no aircraft carriers.—News release. 


ITALY 

Buy Shells 

An order for $2,600,000 worth of mor- 
tar shells has been placed with an Italian 
firm by the United States Army in Eu- 
rope. Under the United States offshore 
procurement program, Italy has now re- 
ceived orders totaling 450 million dollars 
since the program began in 1952.—News 
release. 


BURMA 
Propose Rail Link 
Plans to build a railroad to link Burma 
and Thailand have been proposed recently 
and it is reported that engineers of both 
countries are preparing reports on the 
project.—News release. 
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TURKEY 
Fighter Planes 

As part of the Canadian Mutual Aid 
Program, Mark II Sabre jet fighter planes 
are being sent to Turkey to strengthen 
her aerial defenses. The Canadian-made 
planes will be flown to Turkey by both 
Turkish and Royal Canadian Air Force 
pilots—News release. 


Test Mobilization Plan 

Late this fall, Turkey plans to subject 
its general mobilization procedures to a 
10-day test rehearsal at Gelibolu in the 
Turkish Straits area. The speed and effi- 
ciency with which Reserve elements can 
be called up, equipped, transported to 
their units, and incorporated into the 
cadre of the Regular Army will be demon- 
strated.—News release. 


Abolish Visas 

The Governments of Turkey and France 
announced recently they will no longer re- 
quire visas for travel between the two 
countries by nationals of either whose 
length of stay does not exceed 8 months 
per entry.—News release. 


SAUDI ARABIA 

Arbitrate Dispute 

Arbitration of the long standing dis- 
pute about a remote area of the Arabian 
peninsula has been agreed upon by Eng- 
land and Saudi Arabia. Oil possibilities 
in the thinly populated area have made 
the dispute critical in recent years. Part 
of the agreement calls for temporary di- 
visions of oil prospecting rights between 
United States and British companies. 
Saudi Arabia has agreed to withdraw her 
officials from a village in the oasis of 
Baraimi, the only populated area in the 
several hundred square miles under dis- 
pute, while the British agreed to with- 
draw the British-officered Arab force 
which has been blockading the oasis for 
a year.—News release. 
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SPAIN 
Air Bases 

In addition to the four strategically 
located air bases planned in Spain, the 
United States is expected to build other 
bases there in the course of time. As 
native unrest grows in North Africa, the 
United States appears to be placing in- 
creased emphasis on its Spanish bases. 
It is estimated that the cost of the pres- 
ent construction program which includes 
fields, housing, a fuel pipeline system, 
hangars, repair shops, and other facili- 
ties will be about 200 million dollars. 
Equipment used on the North African 
projects is being moved to Spain, and 
wherever possible local supplies and labor 
will be used. The four bases now planned 
will be located at Torrejon (near Mad- 
rid), Moron de la Frontera and El Co- 
pero (both in the area of Seville), and 
Zaragoza (about 175 miles northeast of 
Madrid).—News release. 


ARGENTINA 

Discover Coal 

The discovery of a rich native supply 
of coal may help the industrialization 
program of Argentina which has long been 
severely handicapped by a shortage of 
fuel. It has been reported that explora- 
tion has mapped out more than 360 million 
tons of bituminous coal in the region 
around the Rio Turbio. Previously, Ar- 
gentina has been forced to import coal 
from the United States, Great Britain, 
and South Africa.—News release. 


FINLAND 

Buy MiGs 

Under the new Finnish-Soviet trade 
agreement, it is reported that the Soviet 
Union will ship an unknown number of 
MiG jet fighters to Finland. A Soviet Air 
Force mission would be sent along to 
train Finnish pilots. Finland has also 
discussed the possibility of buying So- 
viet radar equipment.—News release. 
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WEST GERMANY 

Draft Law 

A draft law is ready to be presented 
to the Parliament of West Germany when 
that nation receives the right to rearm 
according to defense officials. Under the 
projected European defense community 
treaty, West Germany is to contribute a 
500,000-man contingent to the 6-nation 
army.—News release. 


Diplomatic Plans 

As soon as the nation obtains its sov- 
ereignty, West Germany plans to expand 
her diplomatic staff overseas. In Wash- 
ington, the West German mission will be 
upgraded to the rank of an embassy.— 
News release. 


JAPAN 

Rearmament Program 

Under present plans, Japan will have 
an Army of 260,000 men by 1959; and ap- 
proximately 5,500 miles of new roads, ca- 
pable of bearing 20- and 30-ton tanks, will 
be built. The Navy is expected to have 
15,700 men. It already has 18 frigates 
supplied by the United States and 55 
large landing ships. It is expected to get 
two destroyers and two destroyer-escorts 
from the United States. The Air Force, 
the first independent air arm in Japan’s 
history, is expected to number 40,000 men 
with 1,300 planes, including F-86 Sabre 
jets and B-66 twin-jet light bombers.— 
News release. 


FRANCE 

Rough Terrain Plane 

In an experiment with a new undercar- 
riage, the Ouragan interceptor took off 
and landed outside the runway of an air- 
field. The wheels are replaced by a land- 
ing carriage, carrying low-pressure tires, 
which permits the plane to operate from 
ordinary meadows. A tail parachute also 
aids in reducing the landing speed.— 
News release. 
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AUSTRALIA 
‘Electronic Brain‘ 

Described as the most deadly antisub- 
marine mortar ever invented, a new “elec- 
tronic brain’ weapon known as the “Lim- 
bo” has been added to the latest of the 
“Q” class destroyers being converted into 
antisubmarine frigates. The device lo- 
cates the target, aims, fires, and sets its 
bombs to explode at the correct depth 
without human aid. Under the program, 
five of the destroyers are to be added to 
the antisubmarine fieet.—News release. 


To Teach English 

The Army is studying the practical pos- 
sibilities of teaching spoken English col- 
lectively to a large group of natives in 
New Guinea with a view to abolishing 
pidgin English from the native army 
service. It is proposed to introduce new 
methods for teaching the language to 600 
natives of the Pacific Islands Regiment 
in Papua and New Guinea where many 
dialects are spoken. Pidgin is the current 
medium among native troops of the regi- 
ment. It is felt that by teaching English 
to the troops, it will help to take the 
spoken language to native villages.—News 
release. 


LEBANON 

Power Project 

As a result of a 3-year study, a plan 
for the hydroelectric development of Leb- 
anon’s Litani River to ultimately produce 
more than 600 million kilowatt-hours has 
been handed to the Lebanese Government 
by American Point Four officials. The 
project is expected to cost more than 100 
million dollars which can be repaid in 
40 years with no increase in present elec- 
tricity rates. More than 49 million acres 
will be irrigated under the plan. The 
Litani River flows south through the Be- 
kaa Valley and turns west to the Medi- 
terranean south of Sidon. Entirely within 
the country, it can be developed without in- 
ternational complications.—News release. 
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Success and Failure in War “ 


Ym 


Digested by the MILITARY REVIEW from an article by Professor R. A. 


Preston in the “Canadian 


IN THE nineteenth century, the study of 
military history was one of the chief sub- 
jects in a “staff” course. It remained on 
the curriculums of staff colleges, in a place 
of declining importance, until the last 
war. It has now been crowded out by the 
increasing load of technical studies. 

The study of history (and therefore of 
military history) has very important 
values for the training of the mind, values 
of a kind which cannot be developed in 
a technical course of this nature. It is 
the same in other professional courses, as 
for instance in medicine, in engineering, in 
architecture, or in law. In these highly 
specialized modern days, there is danger 
that specialists will think according to 
strict patterns and within narrowly con- 
scribed fields and will, therefore, lose 
flexibility and breadth of vision. History, 
properly studied, is one of the few things 
which can provide the necessary corrective. 
I, therefore, believe that, just ¢, the mod- 
ern trend in all the professional schools 
in the universities is to introduce more of 
the humanities for certain values of “mind- 


Army Journal” April 1954. 


training” which professional and technical 
courses do not possess, so, too, the Army 
officer must study military history for 
general mind-training and for cultural 
value as well as for professional gain. 


Characteristics of Leadership 


The characteristics of leadership, and 
especially of the great captains who have 
made history, is a subject more usually 
assigned to a distinguished general than 
to a professor of history. A historian looks 
at military history from an angle dif- 
ferent to that of a general, and differs 
with him on the uses to which it can, and 
should, be put. I am not referring here to 
that perennial disagreement between his- 
torians and military leaders which arises 
because historians frequently accuse gen- 
erals of distorting the raw material of 
history for the sake of posterity by such 
tricks as writing battle orders after the 
battle. What I do refer to is the fact that, 
while a general wants his history neat, 
clear, and full of obvious meaning, the 
historian knows that it must be full and 
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complete, and (all too often) very con- 
fusing. 

This difference of approach is illustrated 
by an anecdote about General Dwight D. 
Eisenhower. The chief of his historical 
staff in 1945 received a minute asking for 
a complete history of the war on two 
sheets of paper. The historian was non- 
plussed but, being in uniform, dutifully 
sent up an outline. It came back the next 
day minuted, “The General said two sheets, 
not three.” 

Historians and generals approach his- 
tory from a different angle in another as- 
pect. For example, some historians are 
unkind enough to suggest that battles 
are never won but are always lost through 
the errors made by the generals on the 
defeated side. That is an exaggeration. But 
it is certainly true that soldiers tend to 
study victories rather than defeats—and 
sometimes only victories won by their own 
country. History is thus confused with, 
or used as, propaganda for the building 
of morale. Such a use is not altogether 
illegitimate if the history is not distorted. 
But, on the other hand, many generals 
would consider that to study defeat would 
be unthinkable—perhaps even immoral. 

Therefore, the approach of the success- 
ful general to this question of personality 
in war is usually to try to deduce from 
history those personal characteristics 
which make for good leadership. That 
kind of lecture has its place and its im- 
portance—but it sometimes becomes mere 
propaganda and not history. 

I feel that in addition to drawing your 
attention to those personal qualities of 
great captains that have brought victories 
in the past, as a historian, I must do sev- 
eral other things as well. I must show 
you the necessity for understanding the 
character and the personality (whether 
good or bad) of opponents, allies, and col- 
leagues during present warfare, and also 
I have to impress upon you the fact that 
the study of character is necessary not 
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only in actual warfare but also when you 
read and study military history. You can- 
not afford to study military history merely 
in terms of masses of material, or of num- 
bers of men, or of tactical formations and 
movements, or even in terms of the endur- 
ing strategical principles of war issued 
by the Chief of Staff. These are only 
part of the story, and not necessarily even 
a predominant part. 


Military History 

It was a distinguished general, and 
also a good historian, Field Marshall Lord 
Wavell, who put this point most lucidly 
in his famous lectures at Cambridge Uni- 
versity on “Generals and Generalship,” 
“When you study military history, don’t 
read outlines on strategy or the principles 
of war. Read biographies, memoirs, and 
historical novels. Get at the flesh and 
blood of it, not the skeleton.” In another 
place in the same series of lectures, Lord 
Wavell said that he hoped he had succeeded 
in persuading his hearers of the impor- 
tance of a “flesh and blood study” of his- 
tory; and that “war is not a matter of 
diagrams, principles, or rules.” 

Lord Wavell cited as illustration of this 
argument the electric effect of Napoleon 
on the Army of Italy. Napoleon’s proclama- 
tions made that ragged mob into a con- 
quering army by words which spurred 
them on to perform unbelievable feats of 
heroism despite frightful privations and 
hardships. You can find the same sort of 
thing in De Guingand’s account of Gen- 
eral Montgomery’s impact on the Eighth 
Army just before El Alamein. I am sure 
you will all be familiar with that tremen- 
dous story. It was the personal magnetism 
of these two men that brought victory in 
these campaigns. You cannot understand 
the campaigns unless you take the per- 
sonal factor into account. While these are, 
of course, outstanding examples in all 
other military studies, it is just as neces- 
sary, in order to understand a campaign 
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fully, to study the personal characteristics 
of the leaders. 

As in the study of military history, so 
in war itself, study of character is most 
important. Captain Liddell Hart tells us 
a story about General Montgomery which 
illustrates the importance of a general 
understanding the personal characteristics 
of his opponent. He says that General 
Montgomery was so determined to under- 
stand his opponent, Rommel, and to get 
inside his mind, that, in addition to other 
methods of studying him, he collected 
photographs of him and pinned them 
around his desk. When Rommel was ap- 
pointed to command in Normandy, Mont- 
gomery knew him so well that he was able 
to tell his officers what Rommel would do. 


Last February Rommel took command 
from Holland to the Loire. It is now clear 
that his intention is to deny any pene- 
tration. Overlord is to be defeated on the 
beaches. Rommel is a determined and 
energetic commander; he has made a world 
of difference since he took over. He is 
best at a spoiling attack; his forte is dis- 
ruption; he is too impulsive for a setpiece 
battle. He will do his best to “Dunkerque” 
us—not to fight the armored battle on 
ground of his own choosing, but to avoid 
it altogether by preventing our tanks from 
landing, by using his own well forward. 
On D-day he will try to force us from the 
beaches and secure Caen, Bayeux, Caren- 
tan. Thereafter he will continue his coun- 
terattacks. But, as time goes on, he will 
combine them with a roping-off policy and 
he must then hold firm on the important 
ground which dominates and controls the 
road axes in the bocage country. 


This remarkable forecast, made some 
weeks before the landing, was possible 
because of a thorough character study and 
an intimate knowledge of the personality 
and mode of thought of his enemy. In- 
cidentally, after Rommel killed himself, 
Montgomery is said to have taken down 


the Rommel pictures and replaced them 
with those of Von Rundstedt. I do not be- 
lieve that the photographs had much real 
information about Rommel’s character, but 
they probably served as a kind of peg on 
which General Montgomery could hang all 
the other information which he collected. 


Character Study 

Having established that the investiga- 
tion of personal characteristics is impor- 
tant both in the study of military history 
and in war itself, I want to warn you that 
the examples quoted are among the rare, 
clear instances. More often it is difficult 
to make so clear an appreciation. Charac- 
ter study is always difficult; but it is 
especially difficult to make an accurate 
appreciation of the personality and char- 
acteristics of military leaders. For the 
purposes of building military and civil 
morale, any new appointment to an im- 
portant command in war is always des- 
cribed in glowing terms. Think of the 
reputation of General Maurice Gamelin in 
1939 and of what followed. Do you re- 
member the eulogies with which Gen- 
eral Auchinleck was appointed to the Mid- 
dle East Command? Marshal Pétain’s ter- 
rific reputation at Verdun in World War 
I and his “They shall not pass” produced, 
in the darkness of France in 1940, a 
glimmer of hope that he would save the 
country. When Pétain showed nothing of 
his great reputation, the military colum- 
nists suddenly discovered that it had not 
been Pétain who had saved France at 
Verdun after all. Thus, you can see that 
the reputation of military leaders is held 
artificially high; and that their failure 
leads to a corresponding, and sometimes 
exaggerated, decline in their personal rep- 
utation. For their contemporaries, and 
even for later students of military history, 
this smokescreen of propaganda makes 
character study difficult. 

Here is a good example of incorrect 
contemporary interpretation of the char- 
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acter of leaders caused by the smokescreen 
of wartime propaganda. As a result of 
Alamein and of the magnificent successes 
of his armies in the desert, General Mont- 
gomery earned a reputation as a daring, 
unorthodox, and dashing commander. 
Later, somewhat to the astonishment of 
the British public, he was accused of being 
“defensively minded,” of being overcau- 
tious, and of delaying unnecessarily long 
so that he could pull up his administrative 
tail. Far from being “unorthodox,” he was 
actually the master of the “setpiece bat- 
tle.” The Australian writer, Allan Moore- 
head, says of him: 

He emerged as the successful player, 
not because he broke the rules of war 
or invented new ones, but because he paid 
the most painstaking attention to the rules 
and because he had that kind of profes- 
sional patience which never gives way to 
an emotional impulse, but waits for the 
eventual loosening of the will of the op- 
ponent. His outward appearance was 
showy and dramatic; the core was unro- 
mantic logic. 

These facts I present not with any in- 
tention of interpreting them, but simply to 
show how difficult it can be to form a judg- 
ment of the character of a great leader, 
either during the war, or afterward. 


Smokescreens 

There is much more evidence of the way 
in which the distortion of the facts makes 
the evaluation of character difficult. Here 
is just one example: Earl Haig built up 
a reputation as a simple, honest soldier, 
plagued by self-seeking, scheming politi- 
cians, which he maintained throughout his 
life. Recently Haig’s letters have been 
published. They suggest that Haig was far 
from being as disinterested ... as he had 
formerly seemed. What seemed before to 
be simple truth is now clouded with doubt. 

One more way in which smokescreens are 
‘built up to hide the true character and per- 
sonal characteristics of wartime leaders 
must be mentioned. A pretense of har- 
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mony between high commanders is always 
maintained in public. But history shows 
that the petty squabbles between great 
leaders are on a par with those of temper- 
amental prima donnas in other fields. Gen- 
eral George McClellan said of one col- 
league, “I don’t know whether Scott is a 
dotard or a traitor’; of another, “I have 
a thorough contempt for the man and re- 
gard him as a treacherous miscreant”; of 
a third, that he was “a scoundrel, a liar, 
and a fool who, in seeking to ruin me, has 
killed himself.” Here is another instance. 
The Russian defeat at Tannenberg has 
been attributed to a personal feud which 
began at Mukden in 1905 when one Rus- 
sian officer boxed the ears of another. Nine 
years later, to get even, the victim, now a 
general, failed to bring up his troops in 
support of his old assailant at a critical 
moment in the battle. Take another exam- 
ple. General Joffre, just before his own re- 
tirement, put Foch on the retired list on 
grounds of ill-health; and he was never 
forgiven. Even after both marshals had 
died, their widows passed each other on the 
street without speaking. 

In this last war it was regularly said 
that, unlike the situation in 1914-18, there 
was good feeling between all the allied 
commanders. De Guingand records that, 
after the desert campaign, General Mont- 
gomery gave a series of lectures on war to 
which he invited American officers who at 
that time had had little operational exper- 
ience. De Guingand says that General 
George Patton, when asked what he 
thought about a lecture on “The High Com- 
mand in War,” said in his southern drawl, 
“T may be old, I may be slow, I may be 
stupid, and I know I’m deaf, but it just 
don’t mean a thing to me.” 

De Guingand was, of course, a profes- 
sional lubricator of squeaky joints and 
was always pouring oil on troubled waters. 
He was one of the men who made Anglo- 
American co-operation a very real thing. 
When he wrote this rather uncharacteris- 
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tic anecdote in 1945-46, he carefully pre- 
faced it by saying that afterward Patton 
was enthusiastic in his praises of General 
Montgomery and of the lectures. De Guin- 
gand went on: “Poor George Patton, what 
a great man he was, and how we came to 
respect and admire him during those next 
3 years.” It is difficult to believe that the 
British generals really thought that way 
about Patton whose character is portrayed 
very differently by Chester Wilmot. Ac- 
cording to the latter, Patton was an egotist 
who treated his own countrymen only a 
little less cavalierly than the British. 


De Guingand is, of course, a great hero 
worshipper as well as a diplomat. He 
rarely criticized his boss. But even De 
Guingand admits that on the occasion of 
the regrouping necessitated by the Ar- 
dennes offensive, his chief was “naughty” 
at a meeting of the staffs of the American 
divisions which he had taken over. Later 
books from the American side show that 
the American generals at the conference 
were far more disturbed than that word 
would suggest. On the other hand, the same 
American books reveal suspicions of Brit- 
ish motives, and show a bias of American 
nationalist feeling, which is very different 
from the alleged harmony of the war years. 
You may remember Patton’s alleged com- 
ment when advancing to join up and close 
the Falaise gap, namely that he would 
“Dunkerque” the British in the process. 
These things have only appeared when the 
light of history has been thrown on them. 
At the time they were quite properly hid- 
den by a smokescreen. My purpose in re- 
ferring to them here is not to reawaken 
old antagonisms, but merely to show you 
that that kind of smokescreen makes the 
interpretation of character difficult both at 
the time—and even afterward when you 
are reading military history. (I want to 
adi that, despite these occasions of per- 
sonal and national rivalry, the harmony 
between the British and American leaders 
Was a tremendous advance on anything 


that had gone before in history, even on 
that remarkable unity achieved under the 
leadership of the great Duke of Marl- 
borough.) 

Before I try to list the battle-winning 
qualities which have been found common 
to great captains, I should like first to 
say something about some personal char- 
acteristics that led to failure and about 
other cases in which personal weaknesses 
were apparent but did not affect the course 
of war. 

General Gamelin was the model of the 
well-informed soldier and a great student 
of military history. He knew so much about 
Napoleon’s campaigns that he was said to 
be able to repeat verbatim every order that 
Napoleon ever gave. Yet, although he ad- 
mitted that he had anticipated the crisis 
of 1939-40, he was completely ineffective 
in overcoming it. It is not a sufficient ex- 
cuse that the fault was that of the politi- 
cians. Gamelin should have resigned if he 
believed that politicians were endanger- 
ing his country. The real reason for Game- 
lin’s failure was that he was merely an 
academic soldier. Lord Gort put his finger 
on Gamelin’s weakness. He said, “He was 
not a fighter.” 


Fighting Spirit 

Gamelin had immersed himself in the de- 
tail of past military history but had not 
paid sufficient attention to the modern 
trend in warfare. He had given only a 
passing attention to De Gaulle’s Vers L’ar- 
mée de métier. During the phony peace, 
combat officers who came to his headquar- 
ters were compelled to listen to erudite dis- 
cussions of philosophy and art when they 
should, instead, have been commenting on 
their own frontline experiences. 


A contemporary of Gamelin’s who had 
a similar reputation for being a military 
intellectual is Lord Wavell. It is interest- 
ing to contrast Gamelin’s failure with Wa- 
vell’s success. We shall see that Wavell 
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regarded the “fighting spirit” as the “root 
of the matter” in leadership. 

On the other hand, some dashing soldiers 
of a very unacademic type, who certainly 
would not have merited Gort’s scornful 
description, were failures. Take Prince Ru- 
pert, a young man with a wide experience 
of war on the Continent, who at Edgehill 
charged the opposing cavalry wing with 
such verve that he drove it right off the 
field. When he returned, the enemy had 
mopped up his infantry. Among the enemy 
was Oliver Cromwell, then a novice in 
war. Cromwell learned several important 
lessons at Edgehill. According to John 
Buchan, one of those lessons was that, “At- 
tack—swift and resolute—was the true 
way; assault was the only defense. But 
attack must be disciplined and regulated, 
for Rupert had flung away the battle by 
pushing it (his attack) beyond its tacti- 
cal purpose.” 


Personal Faults 


We must also note that some of the 
greatest captains of history have possessed 
faults which led them on occasions to de- 
feat. General Robert E. Lee, often ac- 
claimed as one of the greatest generals of 
all time, said after the slaughter of Gettys- 
burg, “It’s all my fault, I thought my men 
were invincible.” He had failed, as Cap- 
tain Liddell Hart shows, because he had 
become overconfident. He matched the 
spirit of his men against a fire power 
which he did not really understand. 

A second example comes from Napoleon 
(from whom also it is much more usual to 
get examples of virtues that led to success 
than of weakness that led to defeat). Why 
did Napoleon suffer ultimate defeat? Of 
course, there were the political reasons; 
for instance, he had aroused a nation- 
alism throughout Europe which even- 
tually destroyed him. There was also the 
personal factor, namely, that he had kin- 
dled in himself a fire of ambition that con- 
sumed him. But according to a recent ar- 
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ticle in Atlantic by C. S. Forester, there 
was also a basic weakness in Napoleon’s 
military methods caused by his mentality. 
Napoleon failed because he had developed 
nothing new in war. He had climbed to 
success on weapons that had been in use 
for a century and on tactical methods that 
had all been invented by his immediate 
predecessors. The tactical methods of the 
French revolutionary armies, developed be- 
cause of the fervor and indiscipline of the 
revolutionaries, had succeeded against the 
other European armies because the latter 
had lacked morale and because they had, 
therefore, been compelled to follow the 
French and adopt the tactical column. The 
British had not suffered the severe defeats 
which had compelled their allies to resort 
to the column. Their regulars had, there- 
fore, stuck to the line. But Napoleon did 
not meet the British personally between 
Toulon in 1794 and Waterloo in 1815; and 
he refused to learn from the experiences of 
his marshals in Spain. When he came up 
against British tactics at Waterloo and 
found that they were defeating his meth- 
ods, it was too late for him to change. 

Forester supports his case by other 
arguments. For instance, he shows that 
although shrapnel had been invented as 
early as 1784, Napoleon did not use it. 
At Waterloo, shrapnel would have made 
havoc of the British squares which he 
could not break in any other way. With 
this and other arguments, Forester makes 
a good case for a completely new inter- 
pretation of Napoleon as a military leader. 
He is portrayed as being conservative 
rather than a brilliant innovator, and 
eventually that defeated him. 

There are many other examples of weak- 
nesses in generals which have brought de- 
feat. McClellan’s hesitation is notorious. 
Eventually, Lincoln had to replace him. 
Antony’s infatuation with Cleopatra de- 
cided the fate of civilization. Montcalm 
and Vaudreuil, the military and civil lead- 
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ers in New France, were at odds. A recent 
book suggests that the blame was Mont- 
calm’s not Vaudreuil’s; but in any case this 
personal dispute settled the fate of Can- 
ada. In each case it is possible to say 
that the personal qualities of an individual 
contributed to defeat or failure. 

In some cases, however, personal weak- 
nesses have not brought ill-success. Thus, 
Nelson’s infatuation for Lady Hamilton 
caused him to refuse to send ships to help 
his commander in chief in the western 
Mediterranean. He admitted afterward 
that it was because he was “sicilified” in 
the corrupt Neapolitan court. But it turned 
out that the preservation of the existence 
of Naples as a base for operations in the 
central Mediterranean was essential to 
British success. Nelson’s personal weak- 
ness thus came to have good results for 
his country. 

When Marshal von Bliicher was ap- 
pointed to command the revitalized Prus- 
sian armies by Gneisenau, everybody from 
the King down thought that the appoint- 
ment was wrong because Von Bliicher was 
over 70 and known as a reckless talker, a 
wild gambler, and a psychiatric case. He 
sometimes thought that the French had 
bribed his servants to heat the floor of his 
apartments so that he had to walk about 
on his toes, or jump, to avoid burning the 
soles of his feet. To work up his feelings 
against Napoleon, he had an image made 
of wood and he would attack it with his 
sword. On one occasion, when ill in bed, 
he signed an order upside down; and one 
of his colleagues said, “One sees that the 
old man is insane again.” Great command- 
ers are traditionally expected to have pecu- 
liarities and idiosyncracies and a certain 
degree of irascibility, but Von Bliicher’s is 
an extreme case. However, on the funda- 
mentals he was sound and after his defeat 
at Ligny, he completely baffled Napoleon 
by retiring to concentrate with Wellington 
and to win the battle of Waterloo. 
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Grant was denounced to Lincoln as a 
drunkard. The President replied, “Find 
out what brand of whisky he drinks and 
I will send a case to each of the other 
generals.” A story with the opposite mo- 
ral is told by the historian Williams about 
Fighting Joe Hooker. Hooker was a hard 
drinker but at Chancellorsville he had been 
off the bottle for several days. The result 
was that his capacities were made even 
worse than they might otherwise have 
been. George III was once told that Wolfe 
was mad. The King said, “I wish he would 
bite some of my other generals.” Thus per- 
sonal weaknesses do not necessarily sub- 
ordinate military genius when other more 
important qualities are present. 

There are many examples of great lead- 
ers who have triumphed despite physical or 
emotional handicap. Marshal Saxe, at 
Fontenay, was so ill from dropsy that he 
had to be carried to the field in a chair; 
chewing a bullet to relieve his thirst. De- 
spite the great physical pain, his mind was 
as agile as ever. 

Napoleon’s letters show that, before the 
invasion of Italy, he was wracked by the 
torment of jealousy caused by a not un- 
warranted fear of what the attractive 
Josephine was doing in his absence. But, 
despite a human failing of showing off her 
picture to all official visitors on every pos- 
sible occasion, he never let his personal 
problems affect his direction of operations 
against the Austrians. 


Successful Qualities 

We have seen that it is important in 
studying war to take into account the 
characteristics of leaders, that the assess- 
ment of those characteristics is difficult 
and susceptible of error, and that it is 
possible for leaders to have noticeable 
weaknesses without destroying their gen- 
ius. Amid all these complications, what are 
we able to find from history about the qual- 
ities which have led to success? 
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I would refer you again to Field Mar- 
shal Lord Wavell’s lectures on “Generals 
and Generalship.” Wavell gives first place 
to “the quality of robustness, the ability 
to stand the shocks of war,” not merely the 
physical shocks, but the mental shocks. De 
Guingand puts this first also when describ- 
ing his own chief’s characteristics. He said 
that General Montgomery was, to use the 
General’s own phrase, a “nonbellyacher,” 
nothing worried him, and he accepted re- 
sponsibility with the greatest of ease. He 
could sit back and avoid getting immersed 
in the detail while doing things that really 
mattered. In so doing, he radiated im- 
mense confidence. John Buchan found the 
same thing in the character of Cromwell, 
who had “the gift of many highly strung 
temperaments of acquiring, in the heat and 
confusion of battle, a strange composure, 
thus enabling him to see every detail in the 
light of reality.” This is the basic quality 
of top-level leadership. 


Wavell goes on to list these as the quali- 
ties of a successful general: 

1. Courage, health, and youth (the latter 
with qualifications which may have been 
the result of the fact that in 1939 he was 
himself no longer a young man). 

2. “Character” (by which he meant that 
the general should know what he wants 
and have the courage and determination 
to get it). 

8. A knowledge of, and interest in, men. 

4. And (Wavell says most important of 
all) the fighting spirit, the will to win. 

5. Among mental qualities, Wavell listed 
“commonsense” (or a knowledge of what 
is and what is not possible). 

6. A really sound knowledge of the 
“mechanism of war,” such as topography, 


movement, supply, and all the aspects of 
administration. Wavell believed adminis- 
tration to be the real foundations of mili- 
tary knowledge and not strategy and tac- 
tics as most people before him had thought. 
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John Buchan’s list of the qualities of 
a successful general, based on the study 
of Cromwell, is surprisingly like that of 
Wavell’s: 

1. “A practical man’s power of organi- 
zation, [which he had] acquired in his 
ordinary life, a kind of training given to 
few soldiers.” 

2. A knowledge of the hearts of his 
countrymen. 

3. A knowledge of horses. 

4. The supreme gift of judging the cru- 
cial moment and the critical point in a 
battle (what has been called the coup 
doeil of the soldier). 


5. The flexibility of plan necessary to 
take advantage of it. 

6. Finally, “the supreme gift of the 
soldier, the power to simplify amid con- 
fusion, . -’ which once done, makes 
everything seem easy and unquestionable. 

The emphasis which Buchan placed on 
mental agility seems to me to be more 
positive than that made in Wavell’s list. 
In view of Wavell’s own intellectual status, 
this is surprising. De Guingand placed 
“clarity of mind” as one of the first of 
Montgomery’s qualities, and noted that his 
chief had the great capacity to simplify, 
some people said to oversimplify, an issue. 
He said that after Montgomery had done 
this, he, himself, was frequently surprised 
to find that a problem which had formerly 
seemed very obscure had become relatively 
easy, and that Montgomery’s solution 
seemed obvious. De Guingand appears to 
support John Buchan and I think that 
Wavell underestimated the importance of 
intelligence in generalship. Something he 
said at the end of his lecture seems to 
confirm this. “No method of education 

. no amount of commonsense ability, 
is of value unless the leader has the root 
of the matter in him—the fighting spirit.” 
While that is obviously true, the converse 
is equally true. No amount of fighting 
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spirit is of value without a well-trained 
mind and a sound grasp—qualities devel- 
oped by education and training. 

Jomini, after listing many of the same 
qualities as the others—moral courage 
capable of great resolution; physical cour- 
age; knowledge which may not be vast 
erudition but must be a thorough under- 
standing of the principles of war; per- 
sonal qualities of gallantry, justice, firm- 
ness, uprightness, and freedom from 
jealousy—added by way of conclusion 
the following: “A general thoroughly in- 
structed in the theory of war but not pos- 
sessed of military coup d’oeil coolness, and 
skill, his defeat will be probable. If he be 
a man of character, he will be able to di- 
minish the evil results of his failure, but 
if he loses his wits he will lose his army.” 


Conclusion 

These, then, are the qualities which his- 
tory has suggested that great command- 
ers must possess and which those who 
would aspire to command must develop. Al- 
though some men are more gifted with 
them than others, these are not qualities 
which can be acquired without persever- 
ance. All officers must strive to build them. 
A “flesh and blood study of military his- 
tory” can help the officer to develop his own 
character from the examples of the great 
captains. 

In this regard may I conclude by point- 
ing to one aspect of character development 
which is often neglected. A soldier’s char- 
acter is inevitably shaped by his career and 
training. Naturally some individuals react 
differently from others to the same influ- 
ences asserted by their career. It might be 
useful to the officer to be conscious of 
these influences. 

Automatic obedience, personal courage, 
dash and bravery, a liking for ceremonial, 
qualities which are developed by military 
training, are not without value; but they 
are not the most important aspects of a 
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great captain’s mentality, and they may 
actually impede the development of that 
flexibility of mind which the great captain 
must acquire. Military training develops 
many other fine qualities, for instance, 
patriotism, and a sense of responsibility 
that is much beyond that of most civilians; 
but even patriotism can become misguided; 
and a sense of responsibility can become 
officious. Military training develops great 
self-confidence; but that can become over- 
weening pride and bombast, and over- 
confidence. Military organization is neces- 
sarily based on a hierarchy of command 
from above which brings efficiency in the 
crisis of war; but power corrupts, and the 
use of military power in peacetime condi- 
tions may not always be wise or judicious; 
in war, a misguided use of power can be 
disastrous. Military men develop great 
steadfastness and reliability because of a 
fondness for tradition; but carried too far 
that fondness can become empty conser- 
vatism and resist necessary change. War 
demands flexibility as well as resolution. 

The British historian, Wingfield Strat- 
ford, has suggested that the qualities 
brought out by military training are not 
necessarily those required for high com- 
mand in war, and that the qualities which 
earn promotion on the battlefield are not 
necessarily those which prepare a man for 
high level leadership. The fact that some 
of the great captains like Cromwell and 
Caesar were really civilians, and that 
others clearly rose to fame despite the 
fact that they had unorthodox careers, 
serves to give some color of truth to this 
idea. It seems most probable, however, that 
the most important factor is the young 
officer himself. Different individuals react 
differently to their environment. It is es- 
pecially important, therefore, that the offi- 
cer should be aware of himself, of his own 
characteristics and personality, and of 
the forces operating on them. He should 
seek to keep in check those influences which 
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might hinder the full development of his 
abilities, and foster others which lead to 
excellence in leadership. 

Here I can refer to a recent speech by 
an Australian general who declared that 
the only quality which he could find com- 
mon to all great leaders was integrity. In- 
tegrity gives character strength, and 
strength makes possible resolution. A great 
leader needs the determination to carry 
on through all adversity: Wavell’s “robust- 
ness” and “will to win,” and Montgomery’s 
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“nonbellyaching.” I cannot help thinking, 
however, that the most important quality 
of all is clarity of vision. Buchan’s “free- 
dom from confusion,” Jomini’s “preserva- 
tion of the wits,” and Montgomery’s 
“power of simplification”’—these are the 
qualities without which victory cannot be 
achieved. And these qualities are fostered 
by the training of the mind. The study of 
military history, as a “flesh and blood 
study,” is one of the best methods of 
training for military leadership. 





Indochina Through the Centuries 


Digested by the MILITARY REVIEW from an article by Captain J. W. Leigh-Cooper 
in the “Australian Army Journal’? March 1954. 


CAMBODIA has gained independence from 
French rule, and it may be appropriate, at 
this stage of world affairs, to trace the 
history of Annam and Cambodia through 
their oft-governed periods. 

The history of Indochina is primarily 
the history of the two nations, Annam and 
Cambodia, and also of a third—the realm 
of Champa—which formerly occupied most 
of what is now Annam. 

Throughout history, political power in 
Indochina has gravitated to the two large, 
compact and: continuous areas of level, 
cultivable land, namely, the Red River 
delta of Tonkin in the north and the Me- 
kong delta, together with the Tonle Sap 
basin in the south. It was the alluvial 
plains of the lower reaches of the Mekong 
and the Red River which were destined by 
nature to become the homelands of the 
two different nations of Indochina. 

The Chinese entered Tonkin for the first 
time in the second century B. C., and held 
it as part of their empire. Chinese dy- 
nastics controlled it down to the tenth cen- 
tury A. D., although the great bulk of the 
population remained Annamite in speech 
and was often in revolt against the Chi- 
nese domination. 


The influence of Europeans in Indochina 
was first felt in the sixteenth century, but 
it did not become important until 200 
years later. With the subsequent conquest 
and unification of the peninsula by the 
French in the latter half of the nineteenth 
century, Indochina, as we know it today, 
was born. 


Decline of Cambodia 


The southward movement of Thai tribes 
from the highlands of what is now Yunnan 
began in the twelfth century and appears 
to have been a sequel to the extension of 
Chinese settlement in the territory of the 
former kingdom of Nan Chao, which had 
its capital at Talifu. The movement was 
accelerated by the invasion of the Mon- 
gols in 1254. The Siamese, having overrun 
the broad plain of the Menham, formed a 
large and powerful kingdom, which was 
soon able to challenge Cambodia on equal 
terms. This Siamese kingdom had its first 
capital at Sukho Thai in the upper Menam 
basin and about 1300 it extended eastward 
to, and beyond, the Mekong, westward to 
Pegu in Burma, and southward to the Gulf 
of Siam. It had thus cut Cambodia away 
from the latter’s loosely held outer belt 
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and all these lands were settled by Thai 
and became predominantly Thai speaking. 

Siam repeatedly invaded Cambodia and 
in 1818, 1857, 1420, and 1473 captured 
Angkor, but did not succeed in perma- 
nently occupying or subduing the country. 
The great city of Angkor, after having 
been sacked four times, was abandoned, 
and the capital was transferred to Lovek 
and later to Phnom Penh where it now 
remains. 


Conquest of Cochin China 


The treaty of Tientsin (1858), which 
ended the 2 years’ war between France 
and Great Britain on the one hand and 
China on the other, provided, among other 
things, for the tolerance of Christianity. 
It was not likely that Annam would long 
be allowed a freedom to persecute that 
which had been renounced by China—the 
less so as part of the expeditionary force 
which had fought in China was now avail- 
able for the coercion of Annam. A French 
naval squadron, under Rear Admiral Re- 
qault de Genovilly, arrived before Tourane 
at the end of August 1858. It was accom- 
panied by a Spanish warship, for Spain 
also was interested in the fate of Catholic 
missions in Indochina because of the share 
of the Spanish Dominicans of Manila in 
the evangelization of Tonkin. The Euro- 
pean fleet soon reduced the forts of Tour- 
ane and troops were landed, but because of 
the lack of supplies, the expedition was un- 
able to advance inland. The attack, there- 
fore, was shifted south to Saigon, which 
was a rice granary for all of Annam. 

The French naval forces which had bom- 
barded Tourane, captured Saigon in Feb- 
ruary 1859, and, after a period of inde- 
cisive fighting in the course of which a 
Franco-Spanish garrison was besieged in 
Saigon by an Annamite army, reinforce- 
ments under Admiral Charner arrived and 
overran a large area up to the borders of 
Cambodia. The Emperor of Annam now 
sued for peace, and Admiral Bonard, who 
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had been left in charge of the French 
forces, signed a treaty by which the three 
eastern provinces of Cochin China—Bien 
Hoa, Gia Dinh, and My Tho—were ceded 
to France (June 1862). The treaty was 
sent back to France for Napoleon III to 
ratify and he gave his consent to it; 
there was no lack of opposition both from 
those who disliked all distant colonial com- 
mitments and from those who wished to 
concentrate the energies of the second em- 
pire on the expedition to Mexico. Spain 
made no attempt to acquire territory in 
Indochina, and France might have given 
up the ceded provinces when Annam, soon 
after the cession, offered to buy them back 
for a large sum of money. The Minister 
of Marine, the Comte de Chasseloup-Lan- 
bat, fought for their retention and got his 
way against the opinion of the majority of 
his colleagues in the government, the Hue 
court having meanwhile spoiled its chances 
of success by haggling over the price. 

As a result of the treaty of 1862, the 
three western provinces of Cochin China— 
Ha Tien, Chan Doc, and Vinh Long—were 
virtually cut off from the main body of 
Annam. These detached provinces became 
troublesome centers, and in order to pre- 
vent trouble, Admiral Lagrandiere, the 
successor to Bonard, annexed this in 1867, 
thus completing the territorial formation 
of the French colony of Cochin China as 
it exists today. 


Extension of French Power 

A few years after the annexation of 
western Cochin China, French power had 
been extended into Cambodia. This state 
had, in course of time, declined further 
and further from its ancient grandeur un- 
til it had been reduced to a condition of 
vassalage both to Siam and Annam, who 
were rivals for suzerainty over it during 
the first half of the nineteenth century. 
The defeat of Annam at the hands of the 
French had more or less eliminated the 
Annamite ascendancy, but the power of 
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Siam remained unbroken. The Khmers had 
already at the time of the French campaign 
in Cochin China shown themselves friend- 
ly to the French, whom they regarded as 
possible allies against their Siamese and 
Annamite oppressors. So, when in 1863 
Admiral Lagrandiere went to Oudon, the 
Cambodian capital, and opened negotiation 
with the aid of the Vicar Apostolic, he 
obtained the King’s signature to a pro- 
tectorate treaty which was immediately 
dispatched to Paris for ratification. This, 
however, was held up by the French Min- 
istry for Foreign Affairs, which was un- 
willing to offend Siam, so the King of 
Cambodia, terrified at having incurred the 
wrath of Bangkok, without assurance of 
French support, hastened to sign a treaty 
with Siam by which he renounced the title 
of king and accepted that of Siamese vice- 
roy. Pending the decision in Paris, a 
French naval detachment then advanced 
to Oudon; meanwhile the protectorate 
treaty was at last ratified in Paris and 
Lagrandiere took steps to reinforce it. At 
the coronation of the Cambodian King, 
Norodom, on 3 June 1864, the representa- 
tive of Siam claimed the right to place the 
crown on the King’s head, but it was the 
French representative who did so, and this 
symbolic act marked the end of Siamese 
control over Cambodia. 


The French encroachment into Cambodia 
was deeply resented in ‘Siam, and the 
French Foreign Ministry concluded a 
treaty with Bangkok, but received in com- 
pensation the two Cambodian provinces of 
Angkor and Battambang which, still nom- 
inally Cambodian territory, had been un- 
der Siamese occupation since 1795. Neither 
the French Governor of Cochin China nor 
the King of Cambodia were consulted in 
this arrangement, a procedure typical of 
the lack of co-ordination at that time be- 
tween French foreign policy and the local 
activities of French empire-builders. 

With the conquest of Cochin China and 
Cambodia, the French controlled all the 
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rich lands of the lower Mekong, but the 
hinterland to the north remained more or 
less unknown to them; in particular, the 
flood of the Mekong, flowing out of an un- 
mapped country, presented a challenge to 
French scientific and commercial enter- 
prise. In June 1866, an expedition to ex- 
plore the middle and upper reaches of the 
Mekong was sent out from Saigon under 
Doudart de Laqru, with Francis Garnier, 
a young naval lieutenant, destined to play 
an important part in the conquest of Ton- 
kin, as second in command. It reached the 
borders of China, then crossed to the 
Yangtse, finally returning by way of 
Shanghai after 2 years of exploration. 
Enough information was gained by this 
effort to show that the rapids of the mid- 
dle Mekong rendered it useless as an ave- 
nue of commercial approach to China, but 
there were better prospects of access by 
the Red River. 


Further Conquest 

Since the exploration of the Mekong by 
Laqru and Garnier in 1866-67 had demon- 
strated the impracticability of commercial 
intercourse by this river with the south- 
ern provinces of China, French interest 
now became focused on Tonkin. In 1873, 
Jean Dupuis, a merchant from Canton, 
traveled up the Red River, transporting 
arms to Yunnan, and the Annamites con- 
fiscated his goods. This act led to Francis 
Garnier being sent to Tonkin in November 
1873, with an escort of 188 French and 24 
Annamite soldiers to negotiate the right of 
navigation on the Red River. Meeting with 
hostility from the Annamites, Garnier at- 
tacked and captured the citadel of Hanvor 
as well as other leading cities in the Ton- 
kin delta. Garnier was killed in ambush 
shortly after this, and his policy of plac- 
ing Tonkin under French administration 
was delayed for several years. 

France was opposed, by public opinion, 
to military activities at this stage, and 
the Governor of Cochin China was ordered 
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to obtain the right of navigation on the 
Red River by diplomatic means. A treaty 
with Annam was signed at Saigon in 1874, 
but the piracies nullified the concession 
and in 1882 it was decided to make a 
fresh military advance into Tonkin. 

The expeditionary force under Comman- 
dant Henri Riviere occupied Hanor in that 
year, and, when the Annamites attempted 
to retake it the following year, an expe- 
dition under Admiral Courbet threatened 
to bombard Hue. Under this pressure, An- 
nam undertook to withdraw troops from 
Tonkin, which was to be placed under 
French administration. 

France had now in fact gained her end 
as far as suzerainty over Annam was con- 
cerned, but the Convention of 11 May did 
not close the conflict with China, and a 
clash occurred between French and Chinese 
forces at Lang Son at the end of June. 
The French Government, under Jules 
Ferry, addressed an ultimatum to China 
demanding payment of indemnity for the 
Lang Son incident; this was refused by 
China. The French fleet then began hos- 
tilities against China. The war lasted for 
9 months without any decisive result be- 
cause of the weakness of the French mili- 
tary forces in the Far East. The diploma- 
tic situation became so unfavorable that 
Ferry beat a political retreat and aban- 
doned the demand for an indemnity. A 
final treaty was eventually signed with 
China on 9 June 1855. 


Acquisition of Laos 

The French conquest of Indochina was 
completed by acquisition of the territory 
which is now included in the protectorate 
of Laos. In the valley of the middle Me- 
kong and adjoining plateau a number of 
petty principalities had long fluctuated in 
a loose allegiance between Annam and 
Siam. Since the defeat of Annam by France 
had entirely destroyed the prestige of the 
Annamite monarchy, the Siamese were left 
with a clear field in Laos, and they threat- 
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ened to advance to the sea at Vinh. In 
1893, however, France laid claim to the 
entire left bank of the Mekong and French 
troops were sent to expel Siamese outposts 
established east of the river, while war- 
ships were dispatched to threaten Bang- 
kok. Siam submitted and signed a treaty 
renouncing all claims to territory east of 
the Mekong or to islands in the river. Laos 
was thus added to Cochin China, Annam, 
Tonkin, and Cambodia as a fifth constitu- 
ent of the “Union of Indochina.” It was 
organized as a protectorate with a resi- 
dent-general at Vientiane, but was, in fact, 
brought under direct administration, ex- 
cept for the kingdom of Luang Prabang in 
the extreme north, which had been the 
largest and strongest of the former states. 


Political History 

By the close of the nineteenth century, 
the French had completed their conquest 
in Indochina and created a unified coun- 
try with a governor-general supreme over 
the governor of Cochin China and the resi- 
dents-general of Tonkin, Annam, Cambo- 
dia, and Laos. It is sufficient to say that 
Indochina became one of the battlefields 
for the contest between rival schools of 
colonial policy, and served to some extent 
as a laboratory for methods which were 
afterward applied in other parts of the 
French colonial empire. 

The Annamites, Khmers, and other na- 
tive peoples have been, for the most part, 
the passive subjects of their rulers’ pro- 
grams and experiments. A nationalist 
movement has, however, developed among 
the Annamites—to a much lesser extent 
among the Khmers—with claims for auton- 
omy and even complete independence. This 
movement did not arise so much among 
classes in Annam and Cambodia, who had 
gradually adjusted themselves to French 
control, but rather among the new “west- 
ernized” class produced by French educa- 
tion. It was stimulated first by the victory 
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of Japan over Russia in 1905—which 
showed that an Asian people could pre- 
vail over an European—and secondly, by 
the Chinese revolution, especially in its 
later “anti-imperialist” Kuomintang phase 
from 1920 onward. The “Young Anna- 
mite” nationalism inspired by the Chinese 
example was democratic and republican in 
outlook, sometimes with Communist lean- 
ings, and was encouraged by “left” influ- 
ences emanating from France herself; it 
took root both in Cochin China and Tonkin. 

Neither agitation for democratic self- 
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government nor schemes for reviving the 
imperial power in Hue had any appreciable 
effect on the structure of French rule 
down to the time of the European collapse 
of France in 1940. The recent disturb- 
ances, which had their origin in the rev- 
olutionary outgrowth of the nationalist 
movement in 1930-31, have caused such a 
drain on French finance and manpower 
that they have at last given independence 
to Cambodia, and from this it would ap- 
pear that French rule is at last on the 
wane in this oft-governed country. 





The Tank in Future Operations ne 


Digested by the MILITARY REVIEW from an article by Major General L. O. Lyne 
in “The Army Quarterly” (Great Britain) January 1954. 


IT IS OFTEN said with truth that no war 
is ever like its predecessor. What is per- 
haps not fully appreciated is that no war 
starts where the former war left off. The 
new war starts where the military thought 
and application of the lessons of the previ- 
cus war have reached during the interven- 
ing period. This is, of course, a combined 
operation by soldier, scientist, and engi- 
neer. Only thus can the application of the 
lessons learned bear fruit in new methods 
of waging war, with the necessary equip- 
ment suitably developed and, most impor- 
tant of all, men properly trained to handle 
this equipment and exploit the success 
which may be hoped for in the early stages 
of a war. 

Thus in World War I, our experience in 
the South African war had shown us the 
great stopping power of the modern bullet 
and the musketry of our Regular Army 
had reached a standard never equalled be- 
fore or since. 

Neither we nor the Germans had, how- 
ever, really appreciated the natural corol- 
lary of this, that a few automatic weap- 
ons accurately handled by men in covered 
positions with barbed wire protection 


would make movement by infantry alone 
possible only at a prohibitive cost. It was 
this development that finally put an end to 
the cavalry as a mobile offensive arm. 

The tank was developed by us to over- 
come this factor—the main cause of the 
long stalemate on the western front. 

Between the two wars, it was the Ger- 
mans who, seeing the possibility of getting 
quick results with fast moving armored 
forces, developed the tank and its use so 
that by 1939, instead of, as in 1917, being 
a supporting arm with the sole purpose 
of helping the infantry move forward, it 
became in itself the main arm in their 
mobile divisions. All other arms, including 
the infantry, were there only to help the 
tank advance and prevent its getting 
pinned down. 

One of the main objects during the last 
war was to crush and limit the power of 
the tank. Its use, supported by highly 
trained mobile infantry and overwhelming 
air power, gave the Germans, in the early 
stages, the necessary mobility and punch 
to overrun Europe, and the final advance 
of the allies after the Normandy landings 
and in the pursuit through Germany was 
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made possible again by the use of armor 
supported by great air superiority and mo- 
bile infantry. 

The Western Desert provided a special- 
ized instance of armored warfare more 
akin to naval tactics than to the normal 
run of land campaigns, because of the par- 
ticular problems posed by the desert, but 
here, too, the tank was the dominating and 
decisive arm. 

Again, on the eastern front, we saw 
armored forces in operation on a scale 
which dwarfed the fighting elsewhere and 
on whose outcome the fate of the campaign 
very largely, although not entirely, de- 
pended. 

Only in the campaigns in the mountain- 
ous country of Italy and in the swamps 
and jungles of Burma do we find the tank 
reverting to a secondary role of support, 
where the country allowed it to operate 
at all. 

The tank then was a major battle-win- 
ning factor in the last war, probably 
equalled only by the use of aircraft in 
support of ground forces. The pattern 
was almost always the same after the in- 
itial success of the German armies: intense 
fighting to overcome antitank obstacles 
and to blast a way through prepared posi- 
tions to make a hole through which the 
armored formations could pour to use, to 
the fullest extent, their mobility in the rear 
areas and to make the entire enemy posi- 
tion untenable. In this break-in battle, the 
infantry was the main arm, supported by 
artillery, air, and armor; but as soon as 
the battle became fluid and mobility was 
restored, the tank predominated. We see 
this at Alamein, in Normandy, in the Ger- 
man attack in the Ardennes, and in the 
final allied assault across the Rhine, to 
mention only a few examples. 

The tank, in fact, when properly sup- 
ported by other arms, restored to the bat- 
tlefield the mobility which had been miss- 
ing for nearly a hundred years. 

It is not unnatural, therefore, that the 
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development of antitank weapons and ob- 
stacles should have been given a high pri- 
ority and have made much progress. 


The Tank 

Without going into any technical de- 
tails, one may say simply that the tank 
is a mobile gun platform mounting the 
most powerful gun suitable, having in 
mind the necessity for good cross-country 
performance by its tracked chassis and 
adequate protection for its crew. There 
are many conflicting factors, such as the 
weight of armor or other protective cover- 
ing necessary to give reasonable security 
to the crew and thus ensure high morale, 
as against the limitations of track per- 
formance and bridge crossing which undue 
weight will impose. Fatigue is always a 
factor to be borne in mind in view of the 
immense importance of maintaining the 
momentum once armored forces are on the 
move. Radius of action dependent upon 
ammunition and gasoline must be as great 
as possible. Signal communications facili- 
ties must be as easy and foolproof to op- 
erate as possible. Above all, the accuracy 
of the main armament and striking power 
of the shell are important. The prime ob- 
ject of tank warfare must always be to 
get the tank into a position where its gun 
can prove decisive. This applies, of course, 
to any size of armored formation. 

Tank development and production can 
only be undertaken successfully by a 
powerful industrial country. Although 
tanks are expendable and replacements 
should be available, it was this problem 
which often gave the supply staffs on both 
the German and allied sides their major 
headaches in the last war, only exceeded, 
if possible, by the difficulty of having 
enough trained spare crews available. 

The entire trend of weapons develop- 
ment, including the latest atomic weapons, 
restricts the number of countries in the 
world which could hope successfully to 
wage aggressive war of an all-out nature 
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against the Soviet Union and the United 
States of America or against a coalition 
which would include one or the other. 

In the event—unlikely as it may be 
—of this happening, how would the devel- 
opment of antitank weapons reduce the of- 
fensive power of the tank and what chance 
has the tank of overcoming them? 


Antitank Developments 

The Antitank Gun.—This may be either 
semimobile, such as requiring a prime 
mover to hitch it up and change position, 
or self-propelled on a platform on tracks. 
In the latter case, it has, of course, many 
of the characteristics of the tank, although 
armored protection for the crew is prob- 
ably drastically reduced and its radius of 
operation much less. 

Two probable developments should be 
borne in mind here. The penetrating power 
of recoilless guns and rockets is likely to 
be just as great as the more conventional 
gun of the last war. At present, it is prob- 
able that lack of accuracy is the main dis- 
advantage. This will be overcome and the 
greatly decreased weight of the equipment 
will enable the gun to be smaller and more 
mobile. It will also, of course, favor tank 
construction when the main armament is 
reduced in size and weight. 

So far as resistance to penetration is 
concerned, it may well be that future de- 
velopments in hard alloys, and possibly 
plastics, will give much better results for 
less weight than the present conventional 
armor plating. 

Missiles from Aircraft.—The effective 
use of rockets from low-flying aircraft in 
the last war was largely dependent upon 
our over-all air supremacy. 

One must not suppose, however, that the 
rocket is the final stage of air attack upon 
tanks. From all accounts, the use of na- 
palm bombs has proved effective in Ko- 
rca and, ‘granting the ability of the air- 
p'ane to find and attack the tank, improved 
methods and weapons can be expected. 


Short-range Antitank Weapons.—The 
development of the hand-operated short- 
range weapon of the bazooka type offers 
unlimited possibilities. These will, how- 
ever, always remain the two over-riding 
requirements: suitable close country and 
stout-hearted soldiers manning the weap- 
ons. 

Mines.—The antitank mine is an entirely 
defensive weapon and as such has the in- 
evitable limitations of its nature. It can 
delay and restrict tank movement, but only 
when it, itself, is covered by fire. Caution 
imposed by the fear of mines is probably 
as effective in slowing down movement as 
mines themselves. It seems probable that 
improvements can be made in the perform- 
ance of the mine, but nothing can alter its 
passive defensive characteristics. 

Other Obstacles.—In the case of natural 
obstacles, such as mountains and rivers, 
I believe that greatly improved perform- 
ance by the tank of the future can be 
expected. In a country such as Europe, 
the capacity of the bridge system for load 
carrying must at present exercise a de- 
cisive effect on the over-all weight of the 
tank. This is limited at present to about 
70 tons. But it does not seem a far cry 
to expect the development of some form of 
“boosted” takeoff over river obstacles by 
which the tank, with the aid of rockets, 
could be catapulted across to the other side. 
As has already been said, the introduction 
of unconventional gun or rocket weapons 
and new lightweight protective materials 
may greatly reduce the over-all weight. 
This, in itself, would be a help to move- 
ment in mountainous and soft-going coun- 
try. 

Atomic Weapons.—It does not appear 
probable that the tactical atomic weapon 
will have much effect on tank tactics, at 
least for some years. If our policy is to 
concentrate on long-range guided missiles, 
it will, of course, be more important to 
capture their sites, possibly tens or hun- 
dreds of miles from the battlefield, and 
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here the mobility of armor will be required. 
It certainly does not seem likely that, ex- 
cept in very few instances, such as the 
Western Desert provided, armored concen- 
trations will provide suitable atomic tar- 
gets. Such targets would, however, be pro- 
vided by concentrations of all arms, such 
as Normandy and the Rhine battle pro- 
duced. It may be, therefore, that these con- 
centrations will be more difficult and a dis- 
persed and mobile campaign more likely. 
This should favor the tank. 

Other Considerations.—The importance 
of air superiority for armored operations, 
and also the importance of high morale 
in tank crews, which itself is largely de- 
pendent upon their degree of invulnerabil- 
ity is very important. 

Although, at present, the tank’s great- 
est danger is the powerful armor-piercing 
shell and short-range hand-operated weap- 
on, I believe that the former may undergo 
a radical change to unconventional weap- 
ons of equal accuracy and as great a pen- 
etration but much lighter in weight. This 
will make the antitank weapon lighter and 
more easily maneuverable, but the same 
will apply to the tank. New lightweight 
alloys and plastics of great hardness and 
resistance may again sway the never-end- 
ing conflict between gun and armor tem- 
porarily again in favor of armor. 

This reduction of weight would greatly 
assist cross-country performance general- 
ly, the crossing of obstacles in particular 
and the ability to operate in mountainous 
and heavy going. It should not be impossi- 
ble to devise extra lifting power to get 
the tank across a water obstacle by a 
rocket booster or some similar develop- 
ment. 

Air superiority is most important for 
armored operations, particularly as far as 
supply and maintenance are concerned. Di- 
rect air attack on tanks has possibilities 
of development. Mines, being a passive de- 
fensive measure, are unlikely ever to be a 
decisive factor. 
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The atomic weapon is unlikely to affect 
armor directly, although its indirect effect 
may be to necessitate further dispersion 
and thereby to make the strongly defended 
prepared position less probable. This 
should favor the mobility of the tank. 


Role of the Tank 


I do not believe that men will ever 
fight resolutely in a tank which they 
know to be only “splinterproof and proof 
against small arms weapons.” However, if 
the light tank is to be the main weapon 
of the armored division, it will have to 
do plenty of fighting. Our experience after 
the Rhine crossing and during the advance 
to the Elbe showed that even a defeated 
enemy can fight very resolutely in defense 
of his homeland. If each center of resist- 
ance is only to be overcome by the calling 
up of assault tanks from the rear, the mo- 
mentum and immediate punch necessary to 
retain it will be entirely missing. 


There may be a requirement for a 
tracked and armored reconnaissance vehi- 
cle to supplement the road bound armored 
car. But this is for reconnaissance, not 
fighting, and let us call it a tracked ar- 
mored car or some such name, and not a 
light tank. 


I am sure that the proper main equip- 
ment for the armored division is a medium 
to heavy tank, such as the Centurion, which 
can fight it out but at the same time have 
a high degree of maneuverability, relia- 
bility, and speed. As I have already point- 
ed out, developments may tend to make it 
possible to reduce the weight of the tank, 
while still mounting a very powerful main 
weapon and giving the crew reasonable 
protection. There is, however, at the pres- 
ent time a strong case to be made for giv- 
ing the armored division a regiment of 
heavier tanks with greater hitting power 
to take on especially tough propositions 
and to provide antitank defense against 
the heaviest counterattack the enemy could 
launch. 
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Thus, the trend of development I see is 
to retain a medium to heavy tank, such 
as the Centurion, as the main equipment 
of the armored divisions, supplementing 
these with a regiment of heavier tanks 
mounting the most powerful gun for special 
offensive operations and for defense. If 
a light tank is required for reconnaissance, 
it should be added to the armored car reg- 
iment and not be called a tank. 

So far as the setpiece attack on a pre- 
pared defensive position is concerned, I 
feel that the necessity for the closest co- 
operation between all arms—tanks, artil- 
lery, infantry, engineering, and air foree— 
and the most careful planning is required. 
Much will depend, too, upon the facilities 
for developing teamwork between tank 
crews and infantry during training before 
combat. I have memories of the last war, 
where this factor proved decisive, and 
equally bad results were obtained where 
such mutual confidence and trust as train- 
ing together will impart in both infantry 
and tank crews was missing. I would, how- 
ever, stress that such close co-operation, 
particularly between tanks and infantry, 
is equally necessary in the armored di- 
vision in mobile operations. 

There will never be enough tanks to go 
around, and the importance of simplifica- 
tion of organization, training and rein- 
forcement, which a standard tank will al- 
low, is very great. Again, this will enable 
the maximum use of all armored forma- 
tions to be made when the battle becomes 
fluid and tank brigades can be switched 
from support of infantry divisions to join 
armored divisions in a mobile role. 

| do not believe that the Centurion is 
likely to be so outclassed in regard to 
gun and armor as to make it unsuitable for 
close co-operation with infantry in view 
of its other advantages. I have already 
pointed out that I think future develop- 
ment will favor the medium as opposed to 
the very heavy tank. It may be necessary 
at present to include some regiments armed 


with a heavier tank with the most power- 
ful gun available, as also envisaged for 
the armored division, but these should be 
used sparingly. 

I am not at all sure that night attacks 
will be the best way to overcome antitank 
defense. The development of infrared ap- 
paratus will allow the antitank gunner to 
see as well and shoot as accurately by night 
as by day, while the use of diffused light 
from searchlights can also aid him by light- 
ing up the battlefield. 

So far as Korea is concerned, although 
much of the country is unsuitable for tank 
movement, the Centurion tank appears to 
have given a good account of itself. There 
must, of course, be limitations to the move- 
ment of a tank of this size and weight in 
country where the conditions are unfavor- 
able. Such country is, however, generally 
unsuitable for armored units, but it will 
be possible to get one or two tanks for- 
ward to support the infantry. One has 
heard of no instances where the Centurion 
was found wanting. 


Conclusion 

It would appear to me: 

1. That any future war in which the 
tank in all its roles is likely to be effec- 
tively tested will almost inevitably include 
the Soviet Union and the United States 
and such combination of countries as may 
be drawn in on either side. It will then be 
a global total war. 


2. The postwar developments generally, 
including atomic weapons, have not less- 
ened the probable importance of the tank. 
Antitank weapons have improved but it 
may be possible in the near future to 
build a lighter tank with equally power- 
ful protection and armament, and to pro- 
vide new means of crossing obstacles. 


3. There should be a standard medium 
or heavy tank for the dual purpose of 
supporting the attack of infantry on heav- 
ily defended areas and forming the main 
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equipment of the armored division for mo- 
bile operations. The Centurion fulfills this 
role fairly satisfactorily, and the recent 
War Office announcement of the develop- 
ment and trials of a prototype successor 
to the Centurion, which will have improved 
armor protection, greater engine power, 
and better cross-country performance in 
difficult terrain because of lower track 
pressure, will certainly be followed with 
interest. There is a present requirement 
for a heavier tank, mounting the most 
powerful gun possible, to support both set- 
piece and mobile operations. These would 
support and not replace the Centurion. 
There is no requirement for a light tank 
except for reconnaissance, and it should be 
included in the armored car regiment and 
not called a tank, as its primary role will 
not be to fight. 

4. The success of all operations where 
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tanks are used will depend very largely 
on close co-operation between tanks, in- 
fantry, artillery, and the other arms, in- 
cluding the air. There is no ready-made 
answer to the carefully prepared antitank 
locality. Attacks at night may become 
more difficult in view of the development 
of infrared ray and other methods of pre- 
venting surprise under cover of darkness. 

I believe that nothing less than the pres- 
ent Centurion will give the punch and in- 
still the confidence necessary in the crews. 
I think that the Centurion or its announced 
successor is an adequate dual-purpose tank 
for both setpiece and mobile operations, 
although in both it may at present require 
support from a limited number of heavier 
tanks armed with the heaviest gun possi- 
ble. I do not think there is any require- 
ment for a light tank other than possibly 
in a reconnaissance role. 





Guided Weapons and Air Power 


<< Digested by the MILITARY REVIEW from an article by Squadron Leader 
R. I. Gray in “Air Power” (Great Britain) October 1953. 


BECAUSE of the increasing difficulties of 
high-altitude, high-speed interception, the 
decreasing margin of performance between 
the all-weather fighter and the bomber, 
and the limitation of warning imposed by 
the radar horizon, fighter defenses using 
conventional 4rmament are rapidly becom- 
ing ineffective. Against attacks by jet 
bombers carrying’ atom bombs, the attri- 
tion rate would be unacceptably low. The 
increased performance and lethality of 
guided missiles will do much to restore the 
balance. 

To avoid the guided weapons defenses 
and to achieve the necessary high degree of 
accuracy, bombers will be compelled to use 
guided bombs or missiles, releasing them 
at safe distances from the target. At the 


same time, long-range, surface-operated 
guided weapons systems will supplement, 
and might ultimately supersede, the bomb- 
er forces. Antiguided weapons defenses 
and subsequent offensive weapons are sub- 
jects for conjecture. 

Meanwhile, the armies and navies will 
be developing their own guided weapons to 
replace guns and, to some extent, tactical 
air power. To the army commander, the 
use of guided weapons instead of close air 
support would be very attractive for two 
reasons. First, his strategy would not be 
predetermined so much by the battle for 
airfields. Second, the new fire power could 
be controlled directly by the forward for- 
mations. The longer-range missiles could 
be launched from base areas and trans- 
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ferred to terminal guidance near the front 
line. This would alleviate the bomb line 
problem; at least the soldiers could blame 
no one else for inaccuracies. From the 
naval point of view, probably the greatest 
attraction would be the reduced need for 
aircraft carriers. 


Problems 


The technical problems still to be solved 
are at least generally appreciated by the 
designers. On the other hand, there are 
many operational questions that have not 
yet been given sufficient thought. There is 
no time to waste; some guided weapons 
will come into operation within the next 
few years. 

This revolutionary form of fire power 
calls for a critical approach to the gen- 
eral problem of warfare. The armed forces 
have developed in their traditional ele- 
ments and naturally tend to look at guided 
weapons from different points of view. 
This can be an advantage provided that in 
the competitive struggle for control there 
is no misdirection and waste of national 
effort. 

Above all, the organization of the armed 
services must be as progressive in con- 
ception as the new weapons. Let us ex- 
amine the effects that the use of guided 
weapons might have on the structure of 
the services, particularly of the air forces. 


Guided Weapons 


The applications of guidance and con- 
trol cover a comprehensive range of weap- 
ons. For the lower performance weapons, 
it has been a comparatively simple step to 
install the necessary electronic equipment 
and instruments in the place of aircrew, 
in what would otherwise be conventional 
aireraft, to produce drone targets or ex- 
perimental vehicles. This is a direct de- 
velopment of the techniques used, even be- 
fore the, last war, for radio-controlled 
targets. The addition of a warhead or 
bombs completes the simple guided missile, 
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a type already used by the United States 
Navy in Korea. 

At the other end of the range there is 
an entirely new breed of rocket-propelled 
missiles designed specifically for the pur- 
pose. These can travel considerably faster 
than the speed of sound, can be far more 
maneuverable than manned aircraft, and 
have a high lethality. Being independent 
of atmospheric oxygen for fuel, their ceil- 
ing is far higher than that of jet aircraft, 
nor are they necessarily dependent on the 
atmosphere for aerodynamic control. A 
pure rocket missile, such as the German 
V-2, can control its flight by deflecting the 
burning gases at the outlet of the motor. 


Control is the automatic process by 
which electromechanical servo systems in- 
side the missile stabilize its flight and pro- 
duce the lateral accelerations necessary to 
make the missile respond to guidance in- 
formation. 


Guidance 


The techniques of guidance are equally 
comprehensive but, by necessity, are nor- 
mally based on electromagnetic and gravi- 
tational principles. In the simplest form 
of guidance, flight instructions are passed 
to the missile over a radio link. The more 
elaborate missiles have self-contained in- 
telligence systems designed either to 
“home” onto a specific type of target or to 
navigate by referring to natural or man- 
made external data in accordance with 
stored information. Any one guided weap- 
ons system may employ different methods 
during the initial, mid-course, and terminal 
guidance phases. 


Between these extremes, all the changes 
can be used to provide the individual per- 
formances and applications required by 
the armies, navies, and air forces. A 
guided weapons system, comprising the 
missile, launcher, and guidance equipment, 
will fall into one of the following cate- 
gories: 
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Air Weapons 
Air-to-air (AA): Fighter offensive and 
bomber defensive armament. 
Air-to-surface (AS): Guided bombs, an- 
tiship and other surface target weapons. 


Surface Weapons 

Surface-to-air (SA): Antiaircraft weap- 
ons for land and ship defenses. 

Surface-to-surface (SS): Long-range 
bombardment and short-range tactical 
weapons. 

The possibility of recoverable or expend- 
able guided vehicles for reconnaissance, or 
other purposes, must not be ruled out. The 
expendable type would probably be self- 
destructive for security reasons. 


Strategy and Tactics 


The services for whom these weapons are 
being designed have developed against a 
traditional background based upon the 
“field of battle” concept. 

Before the advent of air power, there 
had been little likelihood of weapons ever 
again having sufficient range to strike at 
the heart of the community, as they did in 
primitive tribal warfare, except indirectly 
by blockade. Collective security had pro- 
vided defense in depth by restricting war- 
fare to the fringes of the community and 
to pitched battles. Modern total war is a 
development of method but a reversion to 
primitive principles, and air power has 
turned the wheel full circle. 

If we now find it difficult to reconcile 
the concept of total war with the imagi- 
nary and, hence, indefinable line of de- 
marcation between tactical and strategic 
targets, we must blame our forefathers. 
Certainly we do not mean that armies, na- 
vies, and air forces committed to battle, 
the only outward expression of a nation’s 
ability to wage war, are of any less stra- 
tegic value to the nation than the rest 
of the war machine that supports them. 
In practice, the operational area of sur- 
face forces is defined by the striking range 
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of their weapons, which is now determined 
by the range of army and naval air forces, 
within the practical limits of control and 
communications. 

Guided weapons will enable surface 
forces not only to enlarge their opera- 
tional areas while reducing their depend- 
ence upon “tactical” air forces, but also 
to compete with “strategic” air forces. 


Air Power 

In spite of their comprehensive tech- 
nical and administrative backing, air 
forces are essentially flying organizations 
and all supporting services are rightly sub- 
ordinated to the primary task of air op- 
erations. The use of air guided weapons 
will increase the striking power of air 
forces at the cost of an increase in tech- 
nical backing, but apart from a general in- 
tegration of staffs, will pose no major 
problems of organization. On the other 
hand, the introduction of surface guided 
weapons will tend to be controversial. For 
example, to an airman it might seem obvi- 
ous that the missiles are aircraft or air- 
planes, and in any case inherently a new 
form of air power to be wielded by air 
forces. Similar arguments could be put 
forward by the soldiers and sailors to 
prove that guided missiles are shells or 
rockets and are merely a new form of fire 
power. The point is worth analyzing. 

Because it can develop forces to modify 
its trajectory appreciably from the para- 
bolic form described by a simple missile, 
a guided missile is, by definition, an air- 
craft (“air” in this context meaning space, 
whatever the atmospheric content). If it 
derives these forces from its motion 
through the atmosphere, a guided missile 
may also be defined as an airplane. How- 
ever, all missiles are subject to aerody- 
namic forces; their motion is seldom simple 
enough to ignore the complex forces aris- 
ing from pressure differences (for exam- 
ple, the Magnus force caused by rotation). 
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The difference between missiles and air- 
craft cannot be defined mathematically be- 
cause there is no point of transition, 
merely a change in point of view. Because 
aerodynamic control is always the result- 
ant of complex thrust, lift, and drag 
forces, the transition from aircraft to air- 
plane is also quite arbitrary. 

While it may be natural for an airman 
to describe some forms of guided missiles 
as unmanned aircraft because they look 
like conventional aircraft and fly on an 
even keel, it is as misleading as consid- 
ering the more advanced breed as shells 
or conventional rockets. The guidance sys- 
tem gives this new form of fire power its 
characteristics; it is much less confusing 
to use the right terminology. 

The ability of missile weapons to dam- 
age targets is a measurement of striking 
power. Because most missiles travel 
through the “air,” all this striking power 
could, conceivably, be called air power, 
from whatever medium the missile might 
be launched. But, the only sensible mean- 
ing of air power is “the manifestation of 
the effectiveness of air forces.” This, and 
the equivalent definitions of sea and land 
power, might appear to be truisms, but 
other interpretations are frequently used. 

Except for special applications such as 
bombs, torpedoes, and mines, missile weap- 
ons themselves cannot exhibit inherent 
land, sea, or air characteristics; it all 
depends upon which form of manned trans- 
port carries the launcher and also, for 
guided weapons, the guidance equipment. 
Therefore, of the entire range of guided 
weapons, those requiring the direct use 
of manned aircraft for launching or guid- 
ance are air weapons, and all the rest are 
army or naval weapons. 

Clearly, however, the problems of organ- 
ization and control in both offense and de- 
fense will be accentuated by the use of 
surface guided weapons. 

!t will become impossible to operate 
manned fighter aircraft, SA and AA guns 
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in the same defense zone unless one or- 
ganization is in sole operational control 
of all weapons—even then it will be dif- 
ficult. The problem would be simplified 
if guided weapons could quickly supersede 
fighters, but, because of the need to prove 
the reliability of the new weapons and also 
because of their high cost, mixed defenses 
are likely to continue as long as fighter in- 
terception is possible. 

Similarly, it will be essential for the 
operational control of medium and heavy 
bombers and long-range SS to be vested 
in one authority who can also study the 
operational implications of both systems 
and direct development accordingly. 

It could be argued that because the op- 
eration of manned aircraft is more diffi- 
cult than the operation of guided weapons, 
because existing control and reporting sys- 
tems are normally air force responsibili- 
ties, and because the air forces provide 
air intelligence and reconnaissance, both 
SA and long-range SS should be operated 
by the air forces. Opinion on this subject 
varies not only between services, which is 
understandable, but also between nations. 

Integration is essential. Whether the 
resultant hybrid forces should be called 
air forces, artillery, or something new de- 
pends on the proportion of manned aircraft 
to guided weapons, and this will progres- 
sively decrease. 

Whatever color of uniform is chosen for 
guided weapons personnel, there is little 
doubt that forces will ultimately be or- 
ganized on a functional basis, as opposed 
to the three traditional elements, into the 
following main operational groups: 


Base Defense 


1. Air.—Fighters with AA or conven- 
tional armament, SA, antiaircraft guns, 
control and reporting systems, air or sea 
and land rescue. 

2. Surface——Army, coastal guns and na- 
val forces, maritime air forces with guided 
weapons, bomb disposal, and civil defense. 
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Combat Forces 
Existing army, navy, and air force for- 
mations, separately or together, using all 
types of guided weapons except long-range 
SS. 


Long-Range Bombardment 


Medium and heavy bombers using con- 
ventional or guided bombs and other AS. 
Long-range SS, reconnaissance, and trans- 
portation. 

The conception of integrated fighting 
services is not new. How long tradition 
and prejudice will continue to outweigh 
operational and economic factors is any- 
one’s guess. Certainly, all the compromise 
solutions will be tried first. 


Personnel 


The personnel required for the prepara- 
tion of missiles and the maintenance of 
guided weapons systems generally must be 
technical and with a strong bias toward 
electronics. Also, because the guidance and 
control components of the missile are con- 
nected in closed servo loops, and because 
the complete system is a closely-knit en- 
tity, key personnel at all levels must have 
a sound general knowledge of the complete 
weapons system so as to be competent to 
assess serviceability and to diagnose faults 
during functional testing. 

In the use of surface guided weapons it 
is because most of the processes of mis- 
sile preparation and monitoring up to the 
moment of launching consist of technical 
appreciations, that the operational and 
technical aspects cannot be divorced, as 
they can with manned aircraft. The type 
of officer required for the operation of 
SA and SS is an artillery officer with the 
necessary guided weapons training. There 
is no direct equivalent in the air forces at 
the moment although there is plenty of use- 
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ful material. The ability to fly a conven- 
tional airplane is not, of course, a neces- 
sary qualification for this task. 

Again, some form of integration seems 
to be the answer and as a stopgap se- 
lected personnel from any service could be 
trained for the job. 


Future Trends 


The introduction of guided weapons gen- 
erally will increase the proportion of tech- 
nically trained personnel in the armed 
services at all levels and will accentuate 
the existing manpower problems, particu- 
larly in the field of electronics. 

Surface guided weapons will enable ar- 
mies to compete with air forces in air de- 
fense and long-range bombardment on in- 
creasingly favorable terms. The necessity, 
not only for unified control where the op- 
erations overlap, but also for strict econ- 
omy in national effort, will ultimately com- 
pel the services to integrate partly or 
completely. 

SA field defenses will normally be ar- 
my responsibilities, but the policy for 
static base and home defenses will differ 
from one country to another. On the other 
hand, most soldiers will probably find it 
difficult enough initially to get the neces- 
sary men and money to meet their primary 
commitments and will be only too pleased 
to leave long-range SS bombardment to 
the air forces. 

Air forces that use surface guided weap- 
ons will, by necessity, become hybrid or- 
ganizations with combined air and ground 
operational staffs. The elder hybrids—the 
armies and navies with their own or as- 
sociated air forces—may welcome this 
move as a first step toward ultimate inte- 
gration, if only because it will ensure a 
nice balance in future arguments about the 
entity of air power. 
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The Soviet Union 


Digested by the MILITARY REVIEW from an article by Isaac Deutscher in 
“The Journal of the Royal Artillery” (Great Britain) April 1954. 


WE ARE nearing the end, strange to say, 
of the first postwar decade, and when you 
think of historical parallels, you notice 
that postwar decades usually bring with 
them some very far-reaching changes in 
the picture of the world, in the balance of 
international forces. 

Think of the postwar decade that fol- 
lowed the Franco-Prussian War, the dec- 
ade of 1871-81. You all know what that 
decade brought: an end to French military 
and economic supremacy on the European 
Continent. It opened an era of German 
economic and military supremacy on the 
Continent. 

Then think of the decade that followed 
World War I—1918-28. It brought the 
beginning of American economic suprem- 
acy in the world. Perhaps not everybody 


realized it at the time, but the fact is 
obvious today that the beginning of Amer- 
ican supremacy goes back to World War I 
and it came to the surface in the first 
decade after the war. 


The first decade after World War II is 
remarkable from the historical viewpoint, 
primarily because of the tremendous de- 
velopment of Soviet economic and military 
power in the course of this decade. I think 
that, just as the previous postwar decades 
to which I have referred, so this one is 
bringing about a great change. There is 
a tremendous shift in the international 
balance of power, of which we have not 
probably seen the end yet and which pos- 
sibly will weigh very heavily upon the 
development of future decades. 

I think that the basis for this shift 
should be seen in the Soviet economic de- 
velopment of these years. You know that, 
just as after the 1871-81 decade there 
took place something like a transfusion of 
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economic and military power from France 
to Germany, so we have witnessed in this 
decade something like a transfusion of 
economic strength from Central Europe 
to the Soviet Union—by the reparations, 
occupation, booty, and so on. This trans- 
fusion and the independent internal Soviet 
economic development have made of the 
Soviet Union the second industrial power 
in the world with the undoubted ambition 
of catching up with the first. 


Steel Production 


I shall not bother you with statistics, 
but I would like to give you only two or 
three crucial figures, the crucial statisti- 
cal indices, which throw some light upon 
our problem. By the end of World War II, 
the Soviet Union’s production of steel, the 
ultimate basis of any modern economy and 
of any modern military power, was only 
one-seventh or one-eighth of the American 
production. The Soviet’s greatest indus- 
trial areas in the Ukraine and in south- 
western Russia were destroyed, or half 
destroyed, after the war. Soviet cities were 
razed to the ground—cities in the formerly 
occupied areas which belonged to the most 
densely populated parts of the Soviet 
Union. The Soviet Union is producing 
nearly 40 million tons of steel annually 
at the present time. That is nearly half 
of the American production, and the ex- 
pansion of the Soviet Union’s steel indus- 
try is going on from year to year. 

Steel production is, of course, the index 
to the other industries, especially to the 
engineering industries, which form the 
basis of military power. When we speak 
about the nearly 40 million tons of steel 
the Soviet Union produces and when we 
compare this with the United States pro- 
duction which is more than double, we 
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should remember—this may sound some- 
what paradoxical but it is not—that an 
American ton of steel does not equal a So- 
viet ton of steel in terms of military yield 
or heavy industrial capacity and capacity 
for capital investment. This is because out 
of every ton of steel that the Soviet Union 
has produced only a negligible amount has 
gone, so far, to meet the needs of the So- 
viet consumers. Out of every million tons 
of steel produced by the Americans, or for 
that matter the British or any other west- 
ern European nation, an incomparably 
higher proportion goes to produce pots 
and pans and motor cars, and other con- 
sumer goods. So the 40 million tons of 
steel that the Soviets produce form a basis 
for a much larger structure of engineer- 
ing industries and armament industries 
than 40 million tons of steel would pro- 
vide in the West. 

I do not think we shall go far wrong 
if we assume that, while Soviet steel pro- 
duction is still less than half of the Amer- 
icans, the Soviet engineering industries are 
probably not so very much below the Amer- 
ican level, or at any rate they are below 
the American level by a much smaller per- 
centage. The same, of course, is true about 
coal, electricity, and a number of other 
heavy industrial branches. 

In order to get a clearer idea of the re- 
sults of Soviet heavy industrial develop- 
ment, we should compare the starting point 
of Stalinist industrialization, that is, the 
condition of Soviet industry in 1929, ex- 
actly a quarter of a century ago, with the 
present situation. In 1929, the Soviet 
Union produced 41 million tons of coal. To- 
day, she produces about 320 or 330 million 
tons of coal. In 1929, the Soviet Union 
produced 5 million tons of steel; she pro- 
duces over 38 million tons now. Regard- 
ing electricity, the Soviet Union produced 
6 billion kilowatt hours in 1929; she pro- 
duces 130 billion kilowatt hours now. 
Forty-five million workers and employees 
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are employed in industry and in the ad- 
ministration, not counting the vast mass 
of people working on collective farms. 


Industrialization 

This tremendous process of industriali- 
zation has been accompanied by a great 
expansion of the educational system. Ob- 
viously it would have been impossible to 
build these factories, plants, and mines, 
and to expand the transportation system 
and the technical services of the Army on 
the scale on which they must have ex- 
panded, without a very considerable edu- 
cational progress. 


I think you will probably be interested 
in one particular feature of the postwar 
programs of industrialization. During the 
last war the Soviet Army usually employed 
a highly motorized and mechanized van- 
guard, behind which there were the long 
primitive trains of an old-fashioned army 
moving mainly on horse-drawn carts. So- 
viet industry in the last war was strong 
enough to produce, broadly speaking, the 
firing power that the Soviet Army used up 
in battle, but it was not strong enough to 
produce its mobility. Under lend-lease, 
about 500,000 trucks were supplied by the 
United States, Canada, and Great Britain, 
and these 500,000 trucks gave the Soviet 
Army an essential part of its mobility in 
the last war. Stalin and his advisors were 
aware that this lack of mobility had been, 
so to speak, the Achilles heel of all Soviet 
power; and the first industrial programs 
worked out immediately after the war pro- 
vided for an increase in the production of 
trucks so that the annual production of 
trucks should be 500,000 a year. Thus, So- 
viet industry should be able to produce in 
1 year the number of trucks the Soviet 
Army received under lend-lease through- 
out the war. This program has undoubt- 
edly been carried out. It would be wrong 
to imagine that in any future war the So- 
viet Army is ever likely again to appear 
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under the same aspect in which we saw it 
in the last war, with highly mechanized 
forward divisions with long primitive tails 
dragging behind them. This time it is al- 
most certain that the Soviets would enter 
war with a completely mechanized and mo- 
torized Army. 

However, this entire program of indus- 
trialization has had one tremendous bottle- 
neck. This industrialization has complete- 
ly, or nearly completely, ignored the 
consumer. The Soviet standard of living 
has either remained as low as ever, or it 
has improved only very slowly, at a pace 
completely out of keeping with the tempo 
of the general industrial development. The 
neglect of the consumer needs of the Rus- 
sian people was a condition for this enor- 
mous speed in the development of heavy 
industries, but at the same time it limited 
the effectiveness of this entire process of 
industrialization. 


The People 

The hungry, ill-fed, and ill-clad man is 
a poor, unwilling, and ineffective worker, 
even if he is whipped to work. An ill-fed 
and ill-clad people are discontented, even 
if an efficient political police watches over 
their loyalty. Despite these tremendous 
achievements of which the Soviets could 
boast, their rulers have had to maintain 
what is commonly called the “Iron Cur- 
tain,” which is nothing but a high protec- 
tive wall separating the Russian people 
from the “demoralizing” influence which 
the higher standards of living outside 
might have on their morale. 

After a quarter of a century of intensive 
industrialization, the Soviets have reached 
a state of development at which their 
heavy and engineering industries are more 
or less at the point at which the American 
engineering industries were, say, 20 years 
ago, while their light industries and their 
general standards of living are immeasur- 
ably lower. This has created a contradic- 
tion in the entire Soviet development which 


threatens to produce, sooner or later, some- 
thing in the nature of a national crisis. 
They cannot go on developing their indus- 
tries at this tremendous speed and neglect- 
ing so cruelly the needs of their own peo- 
ple. They cannot go on with this under the 
penalty of provoking a very grave inter- 
nal crisis. 

On the other hand, they have by now no 
need to go on with that policy. At a time 
when the Soviet industry produced 5 or 
10 or even 15 million tons of steel a year, 
the choice of priorities was very limited 
and very strict. The problem then was 
butter or guns. In an economy which is 
based on nearly 40 million tons of steel, 
the choice is no longer so limited and se- 
vere. The Soviet economy has reached a 
stage at which it can afford many more 
guns and some more butter. Until now, 
only the United States has ever been in 
such a privileged position. You know that 
during the last war while the United 
States achieved an amazing expansion of 
her war industries, her engineering indus- 
tries, and her armament production, the 
American consumption of meat and butter 
went up at the same time. 

The Soviet Union is now, in this respect, 
entering the American phase of develop- 
ment where, although she is still very, very 
far behind the United States, especially 
when it comes to consumer industries— 
she can now afford to expand simultane- 
ously both her heavy and armament in- 
dustries and her consumer industries. 

The Soviet Union’s national income is 
growing so rapidly and so large, her na- 
tional cake is growing so rapidly and so 
large, that those parts of the cake which 
are allocated to the various purposes of 
the national economic policy can all grow 
simultaneously and can all become larger 
and larger. There may be more plants pro- 
ducing machine tools, more establishments 
for the production of the atom bomb, and 
more and more factories producing tex- 
tiles, shoes, and so on. Of course, there 
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are limits to the possibility of a simultan- 
eous expansion in these various fields of 
the national economy. We should not ex- 
aggerate the extent to which that simul- 
taneous expansion is possible. From the 
point of view of the prospects of domestic 
and foreign policies, the fact that she can 
afford this simultaneous expansion, even if 
it is limited, is of tremendous significance. 


Changing Policies 
Since Stalin’s death there have been cer- 
tain shifts in Soviet domestic policy and 
perhaps also in Soviet foreign policy. We, 
the so-called experts, argue over the extent 
and significance of those shifts. 


There has certainly occurred a shift in 
domestic economic policy, designed to raise 
the production of consumer goods. Just how 
important that shift is, the near future 
should show. The experts continue to ar- 
gue about this, but they do not doubt the 
fact of a shift. Some say that the shift has 
been brought about by the desire of Sta- 
lin’s successors to court popularity. They 
are in a difficult position after Stalin’s 
death. They have to establish themselves. 
They have to gain popularity. This is no 
doubt so. I agree that this policy is in part 
demagogical; but I maintain that it is 
more than that, that it is a policy which, 
whatever its immediate motives, has every 
chance of establishing itself precisely be- 
cause it springs from the new economic 
background, from the new effects of Soviet 
industrial power, and also because, without 
that policy, without a shift in favor of the 
consumer, there would probably develop a 
very grave crisis inside the Soviet Union. 
Self-preservation, therefore, forces Stalin’s 
successors to seek to satisfy the man in 
the street who for decades has been starved 
and who for decades has had no clothing, 
no proper shoes to wear, and so on. Self- 
preservation, therefore, forces Stalin’s suc- 
cessors to face the consumer, and the pres- 
ent condition of Soviet industry gives them 
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the means with which to satisfy the needs. 
of the consumer. 

This is one aspect of the change in So- 
viet domestic policy which has developed 
since Stalin’s death. Obviously a govern- 
ment which can afford and begins to satisfy 
the needs of the great mass of the con- 
sumers, which can produce more guns but. 
also more butter, can also afford to relax, 
up to a point, the rigors of its dictatorial 
and totalitarian control over society. I 
maintain that, if not all, then some of the 
extraordinary rigors of the Stalinist Po- 
lice State were due to the fact that the 
mass of the Russian people were deprived 
of the necessities of life and were kept on 
an extremely low level of existence. When 
a government keeps its people on an empty 
stomach, it must try to shut the people’s 
mouth as well, for otherwise, some rather 
dangerous screams may soon be heard. If 
the Soviet Government is in a position to 
feed the Soviet people a little better, to 
clothe them a little better, it can then be- 
gin gradually to give up some of the sever- 
ities of the Stalinist Police State. Broadly 
speaking, I think that a tendency toward 
a more liberal domestic policy has come to 
the surface since Stalin’s death. 

Here again I must warn you that the ex- 
perts argue about the reality or unreality 
of the liberalization and about the signifi- 
cance of the facts which point toward it. 
I myself am inclined to think that in the 
atmosphere of the “cold war’ most of the 
experts have tried to play down the signi- 
ficance of the changes that have been going 
on in the Soviet Union. I may, of course, 
be mistaken about this. On the other hand, 
we should be aware of the danger of think- 
ing by inertia. Nothing is more tempting 
than to imagine that the picture as it looks 
now is the familiar picture of yesterday 
and the day before yesterday, whereas, in 
fact, the scene does change. We should 
keep open minds and open eyes to see 
whether we are not thinking of the Soviet 
Union of 1954 in terms that might have 
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been, or were, completely accurate and cor- 
rect in 1951 or in 1941. 

From what I have said, you will have 
already drawn the conclusion that the new 
trends in Soviet domestic policy somehow 
affect foreign policy as well. 


Conclusion 

Broadly speaking, I would say that this 
new internal Soviet situation does impel 
the Soviet Government to seek some form 
of a settlement with the West, that is 
at any rate to avoid aggravating the ten- 
sion, to try to mitigate it, and, if possible, 
to find a solution, be it only a temporary 
solution, to the problems which are most 
of all fraught with the dangers of war. I 
mean a solution which might last 10, 15, 
or perhaps 20 years. I do not imagine that 
the makers of Soviet policy believe in any 
solution which could last much longer, and 
I do not believe that any realistic states- 
man anywhere else in the world believes 
that it is possible under the present cir- 
cumstances to find a longer lasting solu- 
tion to any international problem. 

The Soviets very badly need peace for 
the next 10, 15, or 20 years if they are 
to develop their industries, if they are 
to develop their power even further. On 
the most cynical basis, therefore, on the 
assumption that they merely seek to in- 
crease their power, I would conclude that 
their search for peace is sincere—if the 
word “sincerity” has much meaning in 
power politics. The Soviet’s search for 
peace is sincere because another breathing 
space of 10, 15, or 20 years is likely to 
see the Soviets rise to the rank of the 
first industrial power of the world. The 
Soviet Union can afford to wait; she can 
alford to play for time; she wants to play 
for time, and is playing for time. 

One other motive is the Soviet convic- 
tion, springing from the old Marxist analy- 
sis of the industrial development of the 
capitalist countries, the conviction that 
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sooner or later the economy of the West 
is going to break down under the impact 
of a slump. Soviet propagandists have been 
repeating this line almost since the end 
of the war, with the exception of some of 
their more sophisticated economists like 
Professor Varga who as far back as 1946 
argued that it would be foolish to expect 
an imminent slump in the West because in 
the aftermath of the war there is so much 
unspent and unsatisfied demand for goods 
that that demand is likely to keep the 
wheels of industry running for quite a 
few years. 

However, this is no longer 1946 or 1947 
—it is 1954. Across the ocean they are 
discussing whether what is happening in 
the United States now is a recession, or 
a minor readjustment, or a major readjust- 
ment, or a depression, or whatever other 
term they find for it. We seem to be com- 
ing to an end of that era of artificial pros- 
perity, so to speak, which has existed in 
the Western World since the beginning of 
World War II, to the end of full employ- 
ment largely based on the stimulating ef- 
fect the armament programs had on in- 
dustry directly and indirectly. The Soviets 
watch this development with the greatest 
attention for they feel, and no doubt in 
this they are right, that here is, from 
their viewpoint, the key to the future. If 
the Soviet Union continues to expand, if 
Soviet society and economy continue to 
expand while the Western society and the 
Western economy begin to shrink, as they 
did during the great depression, then the 
Communist bloc, now reinforced by China, 
wins the future. The only condition on 
which the West can hold its ground against 
the Soviet Union is that the West does not 
shrink, that it continues as an expanding 
society, and as an expanding economy. Will 
the West be able to do this? This is the 
great problem for both the West and the 
Soviet Union. 
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Psychological Preparedness 


Translated and digested by the MILITARY REVIEW from an article by 
Einar Diesen in “‘Norsk Militaeret Tidsskrift” (Norway) No. 1, 1954. 


SEVERAL times during the war in Eng- 
land, small commando detachments were 
unexpectedly sent to some small seaside 
villages for training. It usually aroused 
panic among the populations. The com- 
mandos were regarded with the greatest 
misgivings. Finally, the London Times was 
obliged to come out with the quieting as- 
surance that it was not necessary to lock 
the silver plate up, and the daughters in, 
when the commandos came to a town. 

A bit of the same panic, the same innate 
misgivings, can now and then be observed 
in Norway when the idea of psychological 
warfare is brought up. It is not popular. 
The reasons for this are varied. Since the 
day when Joseph Goebbels lived and 
worked, most persons have a strong suspi- 
cion of everything that smacks of propa- 
ganda. This is especially true in the case of 
the civilian who, in his daily work, has 
nothing to do with any form of warfare 
whatsoever. In reference to the military, I 
have a strong feeling that practically all 
command, from the captain’s grade down- 
ward, looks upon this as, at most, wasted 
time. Or, as an ensign once replied when 
one of his colleagues inquired if he did not 
think he should come on down and listen 
to a lecture on psychological warfare, “No 
war has yet been won with words.” 

He was right in this. None of the means 
available for psychological warfare are 
able, in themselves, to lead to any deci- 
sion. One cannot, with whatever form it 
may be of propaganda, convince an enemy 
soldier that he is about to suffer a crush- 
ing defeat if he has not already been 
brought to the place where he can believe 
in this possibility by force of arms. But 
once this has been achieved, one can na- 
turally bring him to see that he can es- 
cape the entire matter advantageously in 


various ways indicated in detail. Psycho- 
logical warfare may be the exploitation of 
the possibilities which military forces have 
created. 


Appears Everywhere 


Psychological warfare can, however, be 
considerably more. It can, for example, 
be something which goes on in peacetime, 
it may be forms of action directed against 
men’s minds whose aim is to lead them to 
an open break and the use of armed might, 
or it may be aimed at preventing such a 
break and succeeding in its aim, too. It 
may be conducted systematically, with 
thorough preparation and in accordance 
with exact scientific rules. It may occur 
purely by chance without the persons tak- 
ing part in it either suspecting or willing it. 

Whether entirely pleasing to the popu- 
lations or not, most states have organized 
themselves well for psychological warfare. 
The neutral countries have also found this 
necessary. In September 1953, a Swedish 
commission issued a report concerning the 
measures that must be put into operation 
for organizing psychological defense in 
war, and those which must be put into op- 
eration in the interim before the war 
breaks out. 

What I have mentioned indicates that 
the concept, “psychological warfare” cov- 
ers a great deal—activities which are of 
the most varied character. It beays many 
different names. Merely the fact that it 
is easier for the people to accept the desig- 
nation psychological defense than psycho- 
logical warfare is, in itself, a sign that we 
are operating in a domain where feelings 
and imagination play a greater role than 
clear thinking and sound reason. As a 
matter of fact, the difference between the 
two is no greater than that between a na- 
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tion’s functioning with a War Ministry 
or a Department of Defense. 

When one functions under the concept 
of Psychological Defense Preparedness, it 
is a step in the same direction. In this 
expanded form of expression, the concept 
not only signifies that the mental state 
of individuals is to be influenced, but im- 
plies measures that are to be employed for 
meeting an attack and that these measures 
are to be taken before there can be any 
thought of there being any use for them. 

There exists, moreover, an additional 
shade of meaning in this expression which 
operates farther in the same direction, 
thereby making the expression itself an 
effective link in the resulting propaganda. 
It is almost as if we did not have any 
great amount of belief that there would be 
need for any such thing, but that we shall 
be ready if, contrary to our suppositions, 
it should be necessary. 


Old Method 


Psychological warfare is, today, some- 
thing that is much talked about, but is 
not anything new. The ability to influence 
other men’s thinking and feelings has been 
an effective combat means at all times in 
men’s dealings with one another, both in 
peaceful occupations and in time of war, 
when it has been used for the purpose of 
obtaining military gains without military 
force. 

But not until our own days has it been 
adopted in a strongly systematized and or- 
ganized form as a means of combat, in 
the real sense of the word. Today, psycho- 
logical warfare has become a professional 
field developed with almost scientific pre- 
cision, requiring trained professionals for 
its exploitation. It has acquired a termi- 
nology and vocabulary which are univer- 
sally employed by all who are occupied 
with it and which are internationally un- 
derstood. , 

The most important means in psycholog- 
ical warfare is propaganda of all kinds— 
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from that of the sober-minded and objec- 
tive intelligence services, down to the more 
or less questionable means for influence, 
where the need for effectiveness and re- 
sults is greater than the requirement for 
veracity. 

In practice, the psychological warfare 
waged by totalitarian states will be based 
just as often on certain political back- 
grounds and bear the mark of them, as on 
psychological technique. The propaganda 
of a country with a democratic government 
and a free press, which is ready to attack 
all forms of irregularity on the part of 
others or its own public officials and citi- 
zens, must adopt a very different point of 
view in its propaganda than states with 
censorships and highly centralized admin- 
istrations. 

In Operational Memorandum Number 8, 
sent out by Supreme Headquarters Allied 
Expeditionary Forces in March 1944, psy- 
chological warfare was defined as follows: 
“It is the employment of propaganda with 
the aim of undermining the enemy’s pow- 
ers of resistance, of demoralizing his 
forces, and of bracing up the morale of our 
friends.” 

Another purely American definition de- 
clares that, “Psychological warfare in- 
cludes the use of military propaganda 
against an enemy simultaneously with 
other operational measures of a military, 
economic, or political character, which are 
adopted as desirable for the rounding out 
of the propaganda.” 

The expression “military propaganda” 
which is used here, judged in the light of 
another definition, is to be regarded as 
signifying that “systematic use of all avail- 
able means, with the view to influencing 
thinking and feeling in a hostile, neutral, 
or friendly alien group with regard to a 
particular strategic or tactical objective.” 

If we have clarified our concepts with 
the help of these definitions, it may be of 
interest to note that some of the profes- 
sionals who were occupied with propagan- 
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da during the last war and who have had 
a great deal of experience, agree that it 
is far from clear just what is really meant. 
Attention is called to the fact that one 
must guard oneself well against assert- 
ing that influence by means of propaganda 
is the only form of psychological influence. 
Most other forms of warfare, and espe- 
cially those conducted with the help of 
weapons, act to a high degree on the 
mind. There are those who claim that an 
overwhelming artillery preparation is far 
more convincing propaganda than all the 
printed material in the world. 

But propaganda will also be directed 
against persons who cannot be reached 
with cannon, and can be used when it is 
desirable to be sparing with cannon. 

If one classifies the propaganda that 
is employed according to source—the one 
who sends it out—the matter becomes rel- 
atively clear. We find that we have, from 
this point of view, either white or black 
propaganda. 

White propaganda comes from a source 
that gives its name or which, in some 
other way, is clearly known. It is directed 
in an entirely open way, from one bellig- 
erent side to the other. 

Black propaganda has an entirely dif- 
ferent origin from that which is indicated. 
It is propaganda which allegedly is dis- 
seminated by the one side but which, in 
truth, comes from the other side. A good 
example of this type was the radio station 
Soldatensender Calais during the last war. 
It purported to be German, but was ac- 
tually British. It continuously broadcast 
to the German soldiers Kameradschaft- 
sabend (evening of comradeship) or Mit- 
teilungen (news reports), and one had to 
be keen to perceive the deception. 

One can also make use of gray propa- 
ganda. During the war, when the Nor- 
wegians stayed in London, they prepared 
brochures which stated on their covers that 
they were directed against the allies, and 
on the reverse side that they had been 
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printed in the state printing establishment 
of the National Assembly. However, all 
of the contents consisted of information 
from. the Norwegian and allied authori- 
ties for people at home. Thus, it was en- 
tirely gray propaganda—in any case, an 
intermediate between white and black, be- 
tween genuine and spurious. Gray is ordi- 
narily the propaganda in which the state- 
ment of origin is entirely lacking. 


Strategic and Tactical 

A second category, which is based on the 
time and the conditions under which the 
propaganda is put into action, is defined 
as strategic and tactical propaganda. 

Strategic propaganda is directed against 
enemy forces entirely, the majority of 
the enemy population, or against areas oc- 
cupied by the enemy, and has as its aim, 
the attainment of a long-range objective 
—for example, the wearing down of the en- 
emy’s power of resistance over a long pe- 
riod of time. This comes, usually, from a 
source in the rear of the combat area, gen- 
erally, the political or military headquar- 
ters. 

Tactical propaganda is directed against 
smaller portions of enemy forces, individ- 
ual sectors of the front, or smaller groups 
of the civil population. It is aimed at 
a limited objective which it is desired to 
attain immediately—for example, to get 
a certain enemy unit to surrender. It 
comes from a sector commander in the 
combat zone itself. 

According to purpose, there are also four 
different groups of propaganda: 

Conversional propaganda, which aims at 
persuading individuals, on the basis of 
feelings, to relinquish adherence to one 
group in favor of another. 

Dispersional propaganda, which aims at 
dividing up different groups of the enemy’s 
forces. An example of this type of propa- 
ganda occurred during World War II, 
when the allies attempted to make German 
Catholics feel, first of all, like Catholics 
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and secondly as Germans. It was, however, 
quite unsuccessful. 

Consolidating propaganda is directed 
against the civilian population in an oc- 
cupied area or in the enemy areas farther 
to the rear, with the aim of attempting to 
obtain collaboration, especially when the 
aim is that of changing leanings in cer- 
tain domains and of shaping opinion fa- 
vorably. 

Counterpropaganda occupies itself with 
particular points in the enemy’s propa- 
ganda—by attempting to refute them. 

It has already been mentioned that psy- 
chological warfare must work in close co- 
operation with military operations and, 
in addition, with operations of a political 
character. This latter occupied a very 
prominent place during the last war when 
the allies landed in North Africa. Not 
only did propaganda have to be co-ordi- 
nated with the military operation, but 
there also had to be taken into account 
the complicated political situation that had 
been created by Admiral Darlan. 


All these definitions and categories are 
naturally new, as are also the associated 
technical means and ideas belonging to our 
own times. Aside from this, however, the 
influencing of men’s thinking and feelings 


is not new as a combat means. A short 
historical sketch will, perhaps, to some de- 
gree, resemble mere entertaining material 
from some weekly publication, yet will aid 
us in bringing out in historical relief the 
type of things that are done for these pur- 
poses. It is easier to obtain the proper 
perspective when one takes a quick glance 
backward noting the ruses employed for 
influencing men’s thinking and feelings in 
the wars of the past. 

The Book of Judges in the seventh chap- 
ter tells how Gideon won a mighty victory 
over the Midianites and Amalekites, al- 
though he had inferior forces. He caused 
300 men to advance in the dark with every 
min carrying a lamp, a trumpet, and a pit- 
cher. They carried their lamps lighted, 
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but concealed in their pitchers. At a 
signal, all 300 took their lamps out of 
their pitchers, blew their trumpets, and 
rushed at the enemy’s camp. And the en- 
emy fled. This was psychological warfare. 
The art of war of that day prescribed one 
lampbearer and one trumpeter for every 
100 men. To the enemy, this must have ap- 
peared to be an army of 30,000 men ad- 
vancing on him. 

Herodotus relates that Themistocles, in 
the war between the Persians and the 
Greeks, made use of what we would desig- 
nate psychological warfare—and with a 
cleverness that could not be excelled, even 
today. He decided, on the basis of their 
needs for a water supply, just where the 
Persians would land. There he had carved 
in the mountainside a message to two small 
Greek tribes who had joined the Persians: 


Ionian men, you do wrong in fighting 
against your countrymen, thereby aiding 
in enslaving the Greeks. Come over to our 
side, therefore. Or, if you cannot do this, 
then draw your forces out of the fight and 
persuade the Carians to do the same. But 
if none of this is possible and you are too 
bound by circumstances, then fight poorly 
when we attack and do not lose from mind 
the fact that we are of the same race, and 
that hostility toward the Persians origi- 
nated with you. 


Some historians maintain that when the 
Mongol prince, Genghis Khan, acquired for 
himself the reputation of having under his 
command an army whose warriors were, 
in numbers, as the grains of sand of the 
sea shore, this was psychological warfare 
—clever propagandistic rumor. The enor- 
mous terrain areas he controlled were, as 
a matter of fact, so thinly settled, they as- 
sert, that he could never have succeeded in 
raising such an army. A western historian 
who lived at the same time as Genghis 
Khan has given us another story which, in 
any case, was no stranger to what we, to- 
day, call psychological warfare. He relates 
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that it was reported to the Prince that 
there were in his territory spies who had 
been sent out by his neighbor and enemy, 
the Sultan of Khorezm. The Prince gave 
the order that these spies should not be 
touched, that they should be permitted to 
go about unmolested, and that his people 
should merely see to it that they were told 
certain things. 

The western historian was able to re- 
port that the Sultan received the following 
report from his spies: 

Khan has so many warriors that, like 
grasshoppers, it is impossible to count 
them. They are all big, powerful men, who 
are so indescribably eager to fight that 
their general is hardly able to hold them 
in check. They have the appearance of 
wrestlers and talk of nothing else but blood 
and war. They eat everything and, there- 
fore, are not like the Mohammedans who 
shy away from swine’s flesh. They eagerly 
eat wolf, bear, and dog, and are, therefore, 
easy to supply with food. 

The English poet, Milton, during Crom- 
well’s reign, concocted a few examples of 
strategic propaganda aimed at the Euro- 
pean intelligentsia. Cromwell had been 
severely attacked by the French philoso- 
pher Claude de Saumaise, or Salmasius, as 
he called himself in Latin. Cromwell was 
attacked on two fronts: first, by all the 
friends of the monarchy; and second, by 
those who were disappointed over the fact 
that he had replaced the monarchy with 
a new dictatorship. Milton defended him 
in the way which, at that time was usual— 
he wrote books. Milton was so angry, how- 
ever, and he reviled his adversary in such 
forceful terms, that he robbed himself of 
all possibility of making an impression on 
them. He thus proved a point which is 
taken into consideration by the propa- 
ganda experts of our day: the one origi- 
nating the propaganda must not play any 
part in the picture or allow himself to be 
carried away at all by his feelings. 

Every war which has occurred up to our 





own time reveals the fact that efforts to 
influence the mind of the other party have 
played a more or less important role in it. 
These efforts have, however, always been 
improvised and _  fortuitous—seemingly 
without any definite lines of procedure or 
technique being employed. 


World War I 

In World War I, an attempt was made at 
systematic psychological warfare. It was 
the British who took the lead, and they 
did it so well that Ludendorf later main- 
tained that the British propaganda had 
played a decisive role. They did not, at 
that time, have the technical aids of our 
day, but the press and news services of 
other countries managed to spread the 
British views around the world. The Brit- 
ish found that the Germans were also send- 
ing out propaganda—a word which, even 
then, had an odious sound—although that 
which was sent out from England, was of 
the nature of news and information. 

The British leaders were especially 
clever at playing upon German thorough- 
ness and solemnity—characteristics which 
were exploited with jovial gaiety. Kaiser 
Wilhelm himself, in an address, had lik- 
ened the German soldiers to the devastat- 
ing hordes of the Huns. The British adopt- 
ed the simile with joy and created the con- 
cept Hun, which then became established 
as a designation for the Germans during 
the rest of the war—and after it. The 
Germans devised the slogan, Gott strafe 
England (God punish England). The 
British immediately adopted the verb, stra- 
fen, into their own language, and made fun 
of the German use of it. The Germans 
wrote a “Hymn of Hate,” which was also 
enthusiastically received in England. 

The French and the Americans did well, 
but the German writers were too stiff in 
their manner, and too handicapped by the 
fact that the German Government did not 
put skilled men to work in this field. 

Strangely enough, psychological war- 
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fare came into discredit in the period 
after World War I. For a while, it was 
actually considered not too polite to de- 
ceive an adversary with psychological 
warfare. In the early 1920s, a British 
general, who had been given the mission 
of putting down an uprising in the moun- 
tains of northern India, made use of the 
loudspeaker arrangement which, at that 
time, was something entirely new. He 
had the loudspeaker bring the rebellious 
tribes a message from their gods, who 
expressed displeasure over the uprising 
and commanded the warriors to go home 
again. The Soviet press took great note 
of this for some reason. One of the ob- 
jections against such action was that it 
was a dishonorable manner of fighting— 
something akin to the use of dum-dum 
bullets. 


World War II 

When World War II broke out, all camps 
were well equipped, this time with the 
Germans in the lead—as a matter of 
fact, they had been operating a long time 
before the war broke out. But the others 
were close behind them, and all parties 
had large staffs of experts at work. Most 
of this will be so well remembered that 
there is no need to recount it. I shall only 
call to mind what has been said concern- 
ing collaboration between psychological, 
political, and military warfare. The polit- 
ical, on occasion, kicked the legs out from 
under the psychological very thoroughly. 
The slogan, “unconditional surrender” 
was created. Momentarily, then, all ac- 
tion intended for undermining the morale 
of the civilian populations of the Axis 
Powers, became ineffectual, and all plans 
had to be revised. It was useless to at- 
tempt to convince people that they would 
do well to surrender or to work secretly 
for the end of the war, as long as they 
had nothing to look forward to in such a 
peace, 
On the other hand, it could also have 


happened that the experts were too quick 
to approve of propaganda, otherwise 
worked out according to all the rules of 
the game, without regard to whether or 
not it was working. When the German 
“sailors’ broadcasts” in Norwegian started, 
with messages to seamen from their rela- 
tives at home, there was an excess of 
panic among the British experts. The 
“sailors’ broadcasts” were so cleverly 
composed, so entirely in accordance with 
all scientific rules, that they aroused 
earnest concern. I had the opportunity 
of listening to a bit of discussion con- 
cerning what should be done to counter- 
act them. It was decided to establish a 
new “freedom transmitter’”—it was to be, 
supposedly, a Norwegian merchant ship 
on which the captain, boatswains, pilots, 
and a part of the crew, were to impro- 
vise answers to the “sailors’ broadcasts.” 
A place had already been found for the 
transmitter—it was to be located in Scot- 
land—and the captain and the others of 
the crew were, naturally, to be played by 
propaganda experts. 

Fortunately, it was soon discovered that 
not a single Norwegian had set his course 
back to occupied Norway and not a single 
sailor had deserted in a neutral port, and 
so it was, therefore, not necessary to put 
such drastic measures into operation. 

All things considered, ample opportun- 
ity was presented, during the last war, to 
observe that in propaganda the difference 
is very slight between the sublime and very 
effective, and the completely useless and 
positively dangerous. It was often diffi- 
cult to determine, in advance, what the 
thing that had been done would lead to. 
One day during the war, a well-known 
American expert hit upon the idea of 
broadcasting from San Francisco to the 
effect that the American lovers of art 
hoped that the Japanese would move their 
priceless art treasures out of the large 
cities in order to save them from destruc- 
tion when these cities were bombed. His 
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intention was to create a bit of uneasiness 
in the minds of the Japanese. The only 
reaction he obtained was that the Luxem- 
bourg radio, a few days later, made a 
violent German attack on the American 
vandals, who, allegedly, were now plan- 
ning to destroy Japanese art treasures. 
At any rate, he had succeeded in provid- 
ing the Germans with a good motive for 
their propaganda. 


Surrender Leaflets 

The form of propaganda which, per- 
haps, gave the best results was the so- 
called surrender leaflets—small printed 
forms containing a promise that the bearer 
of the paper would be received in a 
friendly manner if he reported at the en- 
emy lines and surrendered. Such papers, 
naturally, had no effect whatsoever be- 
fore those obtaining them had been made 
amenable to such counsel by force of arms 
—and even then it did not always work. 
It was learned that here, also, even sol- 
diers who are dejected and unhappy, who 
are frightened, and who have given up all 
hope, must still be dealt with psycholog- 
ically. The Americans tried some of these 
surrender leaflets with the Japanese. They 
contained the text, “I surrender,” and all 
the advantages that would accrue to the 
bearer, if only he came to the American 
lines with the slip of paper in his hand. 
These were written in both Japanese and 
English. On the front sector, where the 
leaflets were scattered, not a prisoner re- 
ported. Then a wiser individual came to 
the scene and again thousands of leaflets 
were dropped from planes. On these, in 
large letters, were the words “I cease re- 
sistance.” Then the Japanese began to 
pour in. Even when they were in a terri- 
ble situation, they had to “save face,” and 
they could not appear with the declara- 
tion, “I surrender.” 

These surrender leaflets also played a 
large role in the Korean conflict. All 
things considered, the psychological war 
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was very successful there. On one oc- 
casion, the Americans calculated that out 
of 200,000 prisoners, 70,000 had been per- 
suaded by leaflets dropped by planes and 
other similar means. It was discovered 
very quickly that strategic propaganda, 
that which aimed at explaining to the 
North Korean population—and the Chi- 
nese—that communism was not succeed- 
ing, was entirely worthless. But the tactical 
propaganda which the division and corps 
commanders used against the enemy sol- 
diers, on the other side of the valley, 
worked quite differently. Neither the 
Chinese nor the North Koreans were in- 
terested in the general political trends, 
but the common soldier was interested in 
hearing that he could surrender without 
fear. He was very interested in hearing 
that his artillery would not arrive be- 
cause the American bombers had destroyed 
the roads, bridges, and railroads and, in 
addition, had bombed several batteries 
which were on the way. 

For telling this, the Americans used 
loudspeakers and small leaflets dropped 
from airplanes. The loudspeakers were 
often mounted in the planes and were of 
a type which had a range of nearly 2 
miles. The voices of South Koreans were 
generally used to make the broadcasts. 

The leaflets were packed in bombs which 
burst as they fell and scattered up to 
40,000 leaflets from each bomb. They 
were also placed in artillery shells and 
fired, but there were only about 500 leaf- 
lets carried in each projectile. 

Prisoners related that there were a 
great many, often entire companies, which 
would gladly have surrendered, but sur- 
veillance over them was so close, that 
they did not get an opportunity. This 
meant that many who had finally managed 
to obtain a surrender leaflet were not 
able to find the opportunity to use it im- 
mediately. The Americans, therefore, con- 
ceived the idea of putting them on plastic 
so that they would not be effected or the 
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paper go to pieces when the soldier car- 
ried it a long time in his pack. They fur- 
ther conceived the idea of replacing the 
plastic strip by a cup which the soldier 
could use as mess gear. If the soldier’s 
command should discover that he was go- 
ing around with one of these on his per- 
son, he could merely say that he thought 
it was all right to use printed matter for 
something practical, but that he otherwise 
had not given it any attention. 

The chief of psychological warfare in 
the American Army, Brigadier General 
Robert McClure, says, concerning his Ko- 
rean experiences, that “none of us believes 
that psychological warfare alone can win 
a war, but, rightly used, it can be an out- 
standing means for winning the war and 
especially for hastening the victory.” 


Conclusion 


In looking to the future, it is psycho- 
logical defense at which we are aiming. 
And it is our intention to shape the in- 
strument we shall create for the sole pur- 
pose of meeting the warfare we must face 
—psychological, military, and political— 
with psychological means, too. It is ob- 
vious, from the name, that what we shall 
undertake, is not to be directed against 
the enemy, but will be directed toward 
our people, civil and military, men and 
women, wherever they may be, and re- 
gardless in what they are engaged. 

It will not help to tell the people un- 
truths. ,_They must have the truth. They 
must have a knowledge of whatever occurs. 
The rumors they hear must be torn to 
pieces and explained. They must have a 
sober account of the reverses that occur. 
They must receive information from the 
authorities to go with the knowledge they 
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already have in order to evaluate what 
they might hear from various quarters. 

Therefore, the people must have the 
best possible news service. It is better 
that every man and woman have the op- 
portunity to see the newspapers he or 
she is accustomed to, even if they must 
be reduced in size. The illusion of nor- 
malcy must be maintained by allowing a 
newspaper to criticize what occurs—even 
though, presumably, it will not be very 
often that one will make use of that privi- 
lege, during wartime. 

The population will be quite aware that 
the newspapers and official war communi- 
ques will not tell everything. The people 
must know that certain matters cannot be 
reported for that would aid the enemy. 
However, they must have reason for be- 
lieving that what they learn is correct. 

If war should be protracted, the sol- 
diers must have definite information con- 
cerning the possibilities for work after 
the end of the war. The tie between the 
soldiers and their relatives must be the 
best possible. 

Psychological preparedness is not only 
an organized mission of society, but is also 
an individual adjustment to what may oc- 
cur. In this respect, we are, today, in a 
considerably different position than that 
of 1940. 

We have another attitude, today, and 
it must be a mission for all the agencies 
we already have and those which must now 
be re-established, to see to it that every 
individual has his own personal state of 
mental preparedness in order—even if it 
should mean that we must deport ourselves 
somewhat more severely and, to a certain 
degree, give up an all too peaceful atti- 
tude toward civilization and its problems. 









































KESSELRING—A SOLDIER’S RECORD. 
By Field Marshal Albert Kesselring. 381 
Pages. William Morrow & Co., New York. 
$5.00. 


By Lt CoL MARSHALL H. ARMOR, JR., Arty 


Albert Kesselring’s story of what took 
place on the other side of the hill is 
less vigorous in the telling than Guder- 
ian’s, and less intimate than Rommel’s, 
but it is of broader scope: the war as 
seen from higher level, and with vision 
possibly improved in the backward look. 

Kesselring served, with stellar rank, in 
each of the more important German thea- 
ters of operations. He commanded air 
fleets in the invasion of France, the Bat- 
tle of Britain, and the invasion of the So- 
viet Union. He was commander in chief of 
the Mediterranean theater and of German 
Forces in Italy. Two months before the 
collapse, he relieved Von Rundstedt as 
commander in chief in the west. 

Although Kesselring may have been 
neither as blameless nor as omniscient as 
he seems to wish his reader to believe, his 
Record is, nevertheless, an important con- 
tribution to the history of World War II, 
written by a man with whom Guderian 
must share credit for developing the blitz- 
krieg technique. As a soldier turned air- 
man, Kesselring understood and early em- 
phasized the importance of close air 
support of the ground battle, and, as he 
admits, “without the Luftwaffe, there 
would have been no blitzkrieg.” 

Few readers will disagree with his con- 
clusions that Hitler was something of an 
Anglophile, after all; that the invasion 


of England was “often contemplated, but 
never planned”; that the Germans could 
have seized Moscow in 1941 “if Hitler had 
not wasted precious weeks in overlong de- 
liberations and secondary operations”; and 
that Hitler erred decisively in his failure 
to exploit the willingness of vast numbers 
of Soviet citizens to fight against the So- 
viet Union. 

Agreement is likely to be much less than 
unanimous, however, with his contentions 
that Malta was to be had for the plucking 
in May 1942; that Rommel’s forces before 
El] Alamein were numerically strong and 
adequately supplied; and that Rommel was 
improperly promoted after his seizure of 
Tobruk. “To have given him higher deco- 
ration instead of promotion would have 
been more appropriate,” says Kesselring, 
who, thereafter, castigates the Desert Fox 
almost as freely as he does the Italians. 


THE THREAT OF SOVIET IMPERIAL- 
ISM. Edited by C. Grove Haines. 402 Pages. 
The Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore, Md. 
$5.00. 

By Lt Cot JOHN E. ScHREMP, CE 

Twenty experts bring into focus the po- 
sition of the Soviet Union and communism 
in the world today. The picture is not 
a cheerful one, but does clear away many 
of the fears and false ideas which exist. 
The Soviet position is examined from the 
viewpoint of its military, scientific, and 
economic strengths and weaknesses. This 
book not only presents a complete picture 
of all the facets of Soviet imperialism, but 
suggests ways in which we can maintain 
the initiative and meet the challenge. 





BOOKS OF INTEREST TO THE MILITARY READER 


FRIEND OR FOE? By Lieutenant Colonel 
Oreste Pinto. 245 Pages. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, New York. $3.00. 

By Lt Co. JEROME F. SMITH, Armor 


This is an interesting collection of 
seven fascinating cases which confronted 
the author during his tour of duty as 
chief of the Royal Victorian Patriotic 
School, the organization set up to screen 
refugees entering England during World 
War II. 

The case of Anton Poelhof, the half- 
caste, who smuggled 87 Resistance work- 
ers out of occupied Holland, yet was 
distrusted by all who knew him, and of 
Louise, the beautiful Dutch girl, who was 
not able to separate her emotions from her 
work, are better stories than turned out 
by contemporary writers of mystery fic- 
tion. Told in the clear, dramatic style of 
Colonel Pinto, this book will prove a wel- 
come addition to the shelves of collectors 
of spy stories. 


THE STORY OF COLT’S REVOLVER. By 
William B. Edwards. 470 Pages. The Stack- 
pole Co., Harrisburg, Pa. $10.00. 


By Lt Cot THOMAS O. BLAKENEY, Armor 


Of the many books published during the 
last decade on the subject of American 
guns, this monumental edition is, by far, 
the best. 

The story of Sam’l Colt unfolds like a 
historical novel. Sam’l Colt, boy and man, 
is presented to the reader as very human. 
His faults are not hidden, his mistakes 
are not gilded, and his genius is not given 
ethereal qualities. 

The book contains hundreds of drawings 
and photographs in clear and distinct 
detail, as well as reproduction of many 
pertinent old documents. It is highly rec- 
ommended reading for soldiers and civil- 
ians alike. 


SEVEN YEARS IN TIBET. By Heinrich 
Harper. 314 Pages. E. P. Dutton & Co., New 
York. $5.00. 
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ENGINEERS OF THE SOUTHWEST PA- 
CIFIC. 1941-1945. Volume II, Organizations, 
Troops, and Training. Edited by Lieutenant 
Colonel George A. Meidling. 330 Pages. Su- 
perintendent of Documents, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
$4.00. 


THE WORLD AND THE WEST. By Arnold 
J. Toynbee. 99 Pages. Oxford University 
Press, New York. $2.00. , 


THE TIRPITZ AND THE BATTLE FOR 
THE NORTH ATLANTIC. By David Wood- 
ward. 225 Pages. W. W. Norton & Co., Inc., 
New York. $3.50. 


By Cpr RALPH J. BAuM, USN 


This is an interesting and well written 
book in which the reader scans the his- 
tory of the German surface Navy from 
1928 until 1944, 

It is not just a story of a ship, but 
a very thoughtful presentation of the im- 
portance of a naval force-in-being in glo- 
bal warfare. It has its moments of excite- 
ment such as the sinking of the battleship 
Scharnhorst by the battleship Duke of 
York and assorted smaller units of the 
British fleet in the waters north of Nor- 
way, some tales of the Murmansk convoys 
and, of course, the final destruction of the 
Tirpitz in Tromsé Fjord. It is a tale of 
how Germany, with just a few powerful 
surface ships, was able to back up her 
submarine campaign and pin down large 
numbers of allied naval forces to the 
North Sea area, when they were sorely 
needed in the Mediterranean, Indian 
Ocean, and even in the Pacific Ocean. 


THE OFFICER’S GUIDE (20th Edition). 
569 Pages. The Military Service Publishing 
Co., Harrisburg, Pa. $4.00. 


THE SUPREME COMMAND. United 
States Army in World War II. By Forrest 
C. Pogue. 607 Pages. Superintendent of Doc- 
uments, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. $6.50. 
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PANZER LEADER. By General Heinz Gu- 
derian. 523 Pages. E. P. Dutton & Co., New 
York. $7.50. 


By COLONEL JOHN K. BOLES, JR., Armor 


This is a detailed and personal history 
of the development and employment of 
German armor from 1924 to 1945. General 
Guderian tells of the reactionary officers 
and interservice jealousies which initially 
plagued the growth of armor. He describes 
how the Panzers came into their own in 
the Polish Campaign, and gives a detailed, 
fast-running account of Guderian’s dash 
across Belgium and France to the Chan- 
nel Coast in 1940, coupled with his ver- 
sion of the Dunkerque evacuation and 
how the interference of Hitler and Gor- 
ing permitted the British to escape the 
trap the Panzers had so well executed. 


Much can be learned by studying Guder- 
ian’s account of the terrain, weather, and 
logistical problems in the Soviet Union 
campaign, and comparing the German 
difficulties and improvisations with the 
United States Army’s capabilities and 
limitations under similar conditions. This 
campaign and the one through Belgium 
and France are illustrated with 37 sketch 
maps and documented with 25 field orders. 


CONFEDERATE AGENT. By James D. 
Horan. 326 Pages. Crown Publishers, New 
York. $5.00. 

By Lt CoL GREY DRESSER, Armor 


This is the story of a Confederate cav- 
alry captain—Thomas H. Hines—who left 
General John Hunt Morgan’s raiders to 
work with the Copperhead movement in 
the North. The book is a fast-moving 
chronology of Captain Hines’ many ex- 
ploits. It tells of his escape and his res- 
cue of Morgan and others from the Ohio 
Penitentiary, and covers the Northwestern 
conspiracy which was to end the Civil 
War for the South. Except for the many 
authentic letters, orders, and notes, this 
tale appears to be more fiction than fact. 
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NORTH. The Nature and Drama of the 
Polar World. By Kaare Rodahl. 237 Pages. 
Harper & Brothers, New York. $3.50. 


MODERN GERMAN HISTORY. By Ralph 
Flenley. 406 Pages. E. P. Dutton & Co., New 
York. $6.00. 

By Lt Cou JoHN S. ZIMMERMAN, Arty 


This volume traces the growth of Ger- 
many from the Reformation, which led to 
Prussia’s rise, to the Nazi dictatorship. 

Perhaps the most interesting and val- 
uable feature is the presentation of the 
philosophical, religious, and literary fac- 
tors, which have played a great part in 
shaping the German mind, and their re- 
lationship to the country’s political his- 
tory. A comprehensive index of places and 
persons mentioned in the text is invaluable 
to the student of German history. 


THE AMERICAN CONCEPT OF LEAD- 
ERSHIP. By Colonel Sherman L. Kiser. 211 
Pages. Pageant Press, New York. $4.00. 
By Lr Cot MiITCHEL GOLDENTHAL, CE 

The author discusses and analyzes the 
nebulous, intangible qualities of leader- 
ship, and attempts to resolve them to con- 
crete, definitive terms. By the skillful 
use of splendid examples, he illustrates 
his theories and statements in a most 
practical manner. The reader will have 
many questions on leadership convincingly 
answered. The author believes that “Any- 
one who is capable of positive thought 
based on reasoning, and who takes respon- 
sibility and acts, has the potential for 
leadership.” 


INFANTRY UNIT LEADER’S GUIDE. By 
Captain Charles Multop and Lieutenant 
William G. Barrett. 186 Pages. Military 
Service Publishing Co., Harrisburg, Pa. 
$1.50. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF INTERNA- 
TIONAL ORGANIZATION. By Gerard J. 
Mangone. 326 Pages. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
New York. $5.00. 
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